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RESPONSIBILITY: 


SINGLE 


Vogt, leading builder of refrigeration con- 
densers, assumes responsibility for engineer- 
ing the unit. Only one purchase order needed. 


SHOP FITTED: 


To cut down field assembly labor. Requires 
. fo cutting or fitting of pipe. 


two views of a 35 


disassembly for s 


REFRIGERANTS 


Designed for today’s water conservation requirements, and 
to keep refrigeration costs low, the new Vogt Condenser Tower 
meets the need for a proven, readily cleanable condensing unit. 

The Vogt Condenser Tower consists of a multipass 
straight tube condenser, a receiver, an oil trap, a cooling 
tower, and a water pump. Removable cast iron heads permit 
easy cleaning of the condenser tubes. 

Water costs are extremely low since the cooling water is 
recirculated continuously and requires only a small amount of 
makeup to replace losses due to windage and evaporation. 

Condenser Tower units are available in capacities ranging 
from 5 to 50 tons refrigeration. Additional information 
will be furnished upon request. 


HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO., Louisville 10, Kentucky 


BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, PHIILADELPHIA, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, ST LOUIS, DALLAS, CHARLESTON, W. VA 





UPPER CORNER 
CONSTRUCTION’ 





LOWER CORNER 
CONSTRUCTION 


COOLER-FREEZER DOOR X-52 PLYWOOD PANEL DOOR 

© Modern streamlined job © Plywood front and back @ Maximum insulation fill 
© 100% “Douglas Fir’ @ Extra heavy-duty hardware © Most possible rigidity 

@ Sanitary hardware @ Special type gaskets © Allows reversal of swing 
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FOR 
TEMPERATURES 
—0 to —100 


; VESTIBULE DOOR 
LOW TEMPERATURE DOOR SUPER FREEZER (OVER-LAP) DOOR © Save time—labor 
©@ Entire metal-clad front @ Extra-heavy construction © Save refrigeration 
@ Extra heavy-duty hardware @ Extra-heavy duty gaskets @ Large plant operation 
© Special type gaskets @ Extra heavy-duty hardware 


14% 


TRACK DOOR AUTO-CLOSE DOOR DOUBLE DOOR 
@ For abattoirs © For loading dock @ For polletizing 
@ Meat handling rails © Intra-cooler doors @ For carloading 
@ Banana rooms @ Heavy trucking ©@ For elevator shofts 


BUTCHER BOY REFRIGERATOR DOOR CO. ¢ HARVARD, 
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SUNISO RESTORES COMPRESSOR EFFICIENCY 
FOR WELL-KNOWN ICE CREAM MANUFACTURER 


Production of the famous Louis Sherry ice creams was 
threatened by an inadequate refrigeration oil. It formed 
sludge and carbon that robbed the compressors of 
efficiency. Veposits were so heavy that the line filters 
had to be fitted with special handles in order to be 
rotated. Every two weeks the oil had to be drained from 
the entire system and passed through special filtering 
equipment. Complete oil changes were frequently 
necessary. 

Facing this serious condition, the plant called in a 
Sun representative for technical assistance. He recom- 
mended a Suniso Refrigeration Oil. His recommendation 
was followed, and the result has been absolutely 
trouble-free operation of all the compressors. Four 
years have passed, and they are functioning perfectly 
at temperatures ranging from 160 F to -30 F. Sludge 
and carbon deposits have been eliminated. The line 
filters turn with a twist of the wrist at all times. The 
oil is now changed only once every six months. Oil 
consumption has been reduced 66 percent, overall 
maintenance reduced 33 percent. 


NO MORE SLUDGE AND CARBON. Four years ago a 
refrigeration oil hindered efficient operation of the nine com- 
pressors used in the Louis Sherry ice cream plant. The heavy 
deposits the oil formed necessitated special handles for operation 
of the line filters, plus frequent draining for external oil 
filtering. Changing to Suniso ended the trouble. 


Sun Oil Company, Dept. IR-2, Phila. 3, Pa. 

We are having compressor troubles possibly 

due to faulty lubrication. 

(] I would like to consult with a Sun rep- 
resentative. 

(-] Send me a free copy of the technical bulletin 
“Lubrication of efrigeration and Air Con- 
ditioning Equipment. 





Name 
Title 
Company 


I a a 


Zone____State___ 





TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE. 
Sun’s engineers are at your service for con- 
sultation on lubrication matters. It will pay 
you to utilize the broad experience they have 

ined in solving a wide variety of problems 
in many different industries. 


SUNISO DOES NOT “WAX OUT.” 
In the hardening rooms, where $175,000 
worth of ice cream is stored before shipment, 
temperatures are held between —25 F and 
~30 F. This is no challenge to Suniso, which 


remains waxfree at temperatures far lower. 


OVER 1,000,000 GALLONS of ice cream 
is made by Louis Sherry every year. Four 
300-gallon-per-hour and three 150-gallon- 
per-hour freezers lower the temperature 
of the mix to 22 F for packaging at the 
rate of 30 pints a minute. 


REFRIGERATION OILS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. © SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD. TORONTO & MONTREAL 
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for dependably dry, 
pure, uniform 


DU PONT “NATIONAL” 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


99.99% AMMONIA 


Wherever your plant is located, you can count on 
fast deliveries of Du Pont ‘‘National”” Anhydrous 
Ammonia—“Standard of the refrigeration industry 
for 72 years.” Count on it to keep your equipment 
operating at peak efficiency, too—it's pure, uniform 
99.99% ammonia. 

And remember, you can help maintain quick de- 
liveries by returning empty cylinders promptly. 
Contact your Du Pont ‘“‘National’’ distributor to- 
day for first-rate service. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department, Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware. 








GET FAST DELIVERY OF CYLINDERS FROM YOUR DU PONT “NATIONAL” DISTRIBUTOR, LISTED BELOW 


ALABAMA SOUTH CAROLINA 
Birmingham... ....-sseceees F,H. Ross & Co, ewer Davis Supply Co, Colemmbia.......sseeseeveoes F.H. Ross & Co. 


Davis Supply Co. 
Western Chemical & Mfg. Co. 


ne. 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. Sime. Seattle Van Waters & Rogers, inc. 


Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 


We. tynn Chomiesl Ca, tee, Ghartette .....+ssceocesees F. H. Ross & Co. Milwaukee Reichel-Korfmann Co. 
Greenshore................F. H. Ross & Co. 
Cherry-Burreli Corp. 
onto 
Kennedy & Parsons Co. Jjebe i. Schoter, ine. Plus warehouse stocks across the country 
Cleveland .. The Cleveland Brewers Supply Co. 


— & Pate, Inc. 
ada & Page, inc. 





Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 


Alteona Awestern Penna. Chemical Co. Inc. 
Pittsburgh .Penna. Industrial Supplies Co., Inc. 


®tc.u $. eat. OFF 
Borden & Remington Co. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
-» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Polychemicals 


DEPARTMENT 


CHEMICALS « PLASTICS 
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Pet Milk walls cold in, 


moisture out with... 


jerrrseuase! ~FOAMGLAS, the stay-dry insulation, keeps mois- 








ture out because its sealed glass cells are water- 
proof, while ordinary insulations absorb moisture 
and lose their efficiency. 

Mr. R. O. Jenkins, Pet Dairy’s Assistant 
General Manager indicates that was a major 
reason why FOAMGLAS was specified for insula- 
ting the walls, floors and ceilings in their new 
plant at Columbia, S.C. He writes, “FOAMGLAS 
has an ideal combination of properties for our 
low temperature installation ... its waterproof- 
ness is most important, and we benefit also 
from its high compressive strength, incombust- 
ibility and resistance to rot and vermin.” 


PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 








CORNING CORPC 





* > 


KNICKERBOCKER PRODUCTS ON DISPLAY 


ICE CANS 


WELDED OR RIVETED 


IF IT IS AN ICE CAN 
KNICKERBOCKER CAN CAN MAKE IT! 


ANY SIZE— ANY STYLE 
HIGH PRESSURE LOW PRESSURE 
ARCTIC PAWNALL 
ULINE BOTTOM 


CAN GRIDS 


VARIOUS— 
DESIGNS 
STYLES 
WEIGHTS 


CAN FILLERS 


For one or more cans. 
Will not Leak. 
Accurate measurement each filling. 


SANITARY 


At Your Service — Representatives Everywhere 


Cable Address: KNICKSTACO 


KNICKERBOCKER STAMPING CO. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 
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‘Tore Caterpillar Diesel Engines provide the 
Neosho Ice Co., Neosho, Missouri, with the steady, 
low-cost -_power necessary for profitable operation. A 
D8800 drives an 8” x 8” Frick refrigeration compressor 
for an output of 43.6 tons per day. With two other 
Cat Diesels, a D11000 and a D4400, the plant has 
a capacity of 60 tons of ice daily, has 216,000 cu. 
ft. of cold storage and one 15,000-ton ice storage 
room. The engines work 24 hours a day, every day in 
the week, six months a year. Products are block 
and crushed ice. 


Owner R. A. Haas changed over to Caterpillar 
Diesels because he figured they’d save almost $3,500 
per year for him. They’re engineered to cut power 
costs. They burn low-cost No. 2 furnace fuel without 
fouling, and they need very little attention or service. 
In fact, in 4,320 hours of operation, the D8800 required 
no repairs whatsoever. That’s not surprising. These 
sturdy yellow engines are built to work day-in and 
day-out with a minimum of down-time. If you have 
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to call for service, your Caterpillar Dealer is on the 
spot fast. 


Any way you look at them, Cat Diesels are a sound 
investment. And they’re worth a good look. They’ve 
cut power costs for others—they can for you. Let your 
Caterpillar Dealer show you how. You’ll get facts— 
not “blue-sky” talk—because he knows his business. 
Engines are available up to 500 HP—electric sets, 


up to 315 KW. CATERPILLAR, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR 






in planning or estimating 
low temperature refrigeration... 


MELT YOU 


{ 


* 
7] 


y 


>ALCO WOOL Insulation..-- 


isture 
Stays dry... stays efficient...Won't frap mo! 


Condensation of moisture through- } ™ Bohow siting 01 
at successive vapor-barriers seri- 
ously impairs their efficiency. This “al UMDULALUNL iNsuLATION 


results not only in costly losses, but ‘ 
expensive repairs and replacements. ft’ ta : 

With PALCO WOOL—because of S.A ean y § ul PALCO WOOL 
its basic structure—moisture will j —— 

not condense or become trapped, F 

but freely passes through. Actual - ig © SAVE COST OF MATERIALS 





in-place tests conclusively prove © SAVE INSTALLATION COSTS 
moisture content than when it was © SAVE MAINTENANCE AND REPLACEMENT 
first installed. For proof of these 

facts write today for technical data <n Ore 
sheet No, IR-301. 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 


100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
PALCO WOOL 


35 EAST WACKER ORIVE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
it your own, imbpeolion, 
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TAKE A TIP FROM A MAN 


George W. Heath tells 
you how Oscar Mayer & 
Company buys its Ice 
Bags: “First and foremost, we 
want maximum wet-strength 
protection. Effective closures 
are important. Wire for the 
large bags, tin ties for the 
smaller ones. We require good 
printing, top service and com- 
petitive pricing. We have pur- 
chased all of our Ice Bags 
from Union for as long as we 
have sold ice in paper bags.” 


George W. Heath 
Manager, Ice Division 
Oscar Mayer & Compeny 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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WHO’S MADE iT PAY 


Pamitizs who have access to automatic vend- 
ing machines buy processed ice early in the 
morning, late at night, right around the 
clock. 


VENDING machines are an answer to in- 
creased labor and delivery costs. People can 
get ice in convenient, clean wet strength 
paper bags where they want it, when they 
want it, and as they want it. 


Operators have found that buyers will stop 
at vending machines and pick up ice where 
they would not bother to call and wait for 
it to be delivered. Units which are properly 
located and maintained have advertising 
value that creates immediate impulse sales. 


in appiTion to block ice, vending machines 
create heavy traffic for small bags of ice cubes 
and crushed ice. Proper bags are important. 
Good - looking, dependable wet - strength 
Union bags are one of the best merchandis- 
ing aids you can have. 











© CREATAS ip » 
" voy a? he 











MELROSE PARK, ILL. (Chicago Suburb) 
CABLE: HEVALCO MELROSE PARK, ILL. 


Valves + Driers + Strainers - Control Devices and Accessories for Refrigeration, Air Conditioning and industrial Applications 
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THE NEW ICE manufacturing 
plant of Pacific Fruit Express at 
Laramie, Wyoming was com- 
pleted and placed in operation 
about a year ago. It has produc- 
tion capacity of 400 tons daily 
and during the year serviced 
76,000 refrigerator cars. For pic- 
tures and description see arti- 
cle starting on page 13. 


IN THE KROGER Candy plant 
moisture condensation on cold 
metal slabs in contact with con- 
tinuous conveyor belts caused 
frequent shutdowns and delayed 
production until air conditioning 
was installed. For results of this 
improvement, see pictures. and 
story starting on page 17. 


THE FACT FINDING confer- 
ence of the Institute of American 
Poultry Industries will offer a 
full program of production and 
marketing information at the 
annual meeting to be held in 
Kansas City, Mo. February 14 to 
17. See page 16. 


A NEW ICE CREAM plant is 
in operation in Pittsburgh, util- 
izing the latest principle of 
straight line production which is 
expected to speed up operations 
and materially reduce costs of 
production. For description and 
pictures of this new plant, see 


page 19. 


A NEW PRECOOLER and 
storage plant for the storage of 
grapes has been completed in 
Exeter, Calif. for the Fremont 
Fruit Association at a cost of 
nearly $50,000. For picture and 
description of this new plant, see 


page 22. 


ADDITIONAL REPORTS 
from refrigerated warehousemen 
and ice producers show similar 
trends of business in 1952 and 
prospects for 1953 to those pub- 
lished in the January issue. See 
pages 23 and 31. 





In the Spotlight 


COVER PICTURE: Back of 
the compressors is the switch- 
board by which the huge ice 
manufacturing plant of Pacific 
Fruit Express, Laramie, Wyo- 
ming is controlled. This plant, 
completed and placed in opera- 
tion about a year ago, cost a mil- 
lion dollars and during the first 
year serviced 76,000 refrigerator 
cars. For complete description 
see article starting on page 13. 





THE NEEDS OF FROZEN 
food distribtuors for refrigerated 
warehouse space, and how ware- 
housemen can meet this need 
was outlined at a récent meeting 
of the North Atlantic Chapter of 
the National Association of Re- 
frigerated Warehouses. See re- 
port on page 27. 


A SURVEY of wages paid by 
the Canadian ice industry has 
been made by the Canadian As- 
sociation of Ice Industries. The 
results are published in the ar- 
ticle on page 36. 


AN OUTSTANDING success 
in the utilization of ice vending 
stations has been made in the 
city of St. Louis where The City 
Products Corp. operates 70 sta- 
tions and expects to add more. 
The complete story of this oper- 
ation is told in the article start- 
ing on page 33. 


AN ADEQUATE air condi- 
tioning system requires certain 
specific features if it is to func- 
tion successfully. This paper by 
a licensed professional engineer 
read at the recent NAPRE con- 
vention is published on page 42. 


A NEW ORLEANS hotel will 
install complete air conditioning 
which will provide an additional 
600 tons of refrigeration for new 
addition which will have more 
than 200 rooms. 
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60 Years Ago 





From the February, 1893 issue 
of Ick AND REFRIGERATION 


EVERY ICE DEALER, with few 
exceptions in St. Joseph, Mo., is a 
member of the Consolidated Ice 
Company which was organized last 
summer to, regulate prices and con- 
trol the ice trade of St. Joseph. The 
average daily consumption during the 
summer months is sixty tons, and the 
Consolidated Company controlled the 
entire trade last summer by taking 
the entire output of the Artesian Ice 
Company, which is about 30 tons 
daily, or almost one-half the average 
daily consumption of the entire city. 


ICE MANUFACTURERS in the 
neighborhood of Canton, Ohio, held 
an informal meeting in that city Jan- 
uary 6, 1893. The following were 
present: J. F. Kunkler, Dayton; E. E. 
Warner and R. Montgomery, Youngs- 
town; August Blessman, Akron; H. F. 
Erhard, Massilon; Robert Tonner, 
Canton. The meeting was not called 
for organizing, but merely to ex- 
change views on manufacturing ice. 
A banquet was served at the hotel 
and the gentlemen sat down and 
talked over matters for about two 
hours. Many excellent improvements 
and changes in the work were sug- 
gested and information of much value 
was gleaned from the remarks of 
experienced men in the trade. Ice 
AND REFRIGERATION commends such 
meetings as an example of local 
associations being more useful than 
state or national associations. 


THE ICE MACHINE MAKERS 
appear to be busy on new work and 
enlargements, though the record this 
month was not quite so large as usual. 


' Notwithstanding the fear of over- 


production in the South a couple of 
years ago, and a consequent fear of 
investments in that region in ice 
factories, the year 1892 saw nearly 
as many factories erected as in 1889, 
the number being sixty-eight for 
1892 as against seventy-four in 1891. 


IN SPITE OF an appreciable scarc- 
ity of hogs during the past year which 
has reduced the grand total packed 
in the United States for 1892, the 
packing business as a whole was very 
good for the year. The science of 
refrigeration which has been so po- 
tent in developing the packing indus- 
try in past years, has rendered the 
business a continuous one at all 
seasons, and besides has made pos- 
sible economies which have resulted 
in a number of new industries, chief 
in a number of new industries. 
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When you need 


ARMOUR AMMONIA | = 
in a hurvy, you get it in a hurry ! 


> I's pure, dry, free of non-condensable gases and oil. 
> Every cylinder is tested, checked and sealed before shipping. 


Portland, Or 
@&)> It is available in quantities you need—100- and 150-Ib. cylinders. Pecan rae ‘Womloek 1-1200 


Armour strives to provide its customers with the most dependable, 
safest and speediest ammonia service. And Armour ammonia has all 
the advantages you require—freedom from non-condensable gases and 
oils, for instance—as well as fast delivery. Also at your disposal is the 
know-how of the men of our Technical Service Department. If you Harlingen, Terese debeins tiers 2050 
need a source of ammonia that can provide this kind of service, call the pio, Tens... Gorfeld $321 
Armour office nearest you—they’re listed at right for your convenience. 





= 


State Life Building... . Market 6666 


Wichita, Ken.: Thompton-Hayword el 
727 E. Osie St... cecccees 


Nashville, ak sarmencnes 
712 8th Ave., S.........5. 6-7111 


Armour and Company © 1355 W. 3lst Street, Chicage 9, Illinois 
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A NEW MILLION DOLLAR ICE PLANT 


Pacific Fruit Express ice making plant at Laramie, Wyoming 
has completed first year of operation. Is completely automatic, 


requiring no attendants during night shifts. 


ETWEEN Milady’s Refrigerator 

and the West’s verdant fields of 
vegetables and laden orchards of fruits 
stands this million dollar Pacific Fruit 
Express Ice Plant at Laramie, Wyo., 
which has just completed its first year 
of operation. During that year 76,000 
refrigerator cars, bulging like horns 
of plenty, stopped long enough to have 
their supply of ice replenished. 

The most remarkable portion of this 
ice making plant is the huge tank 
room where water in 3,744 metal cans 
is turned into 300-pound cakes of ice. 
Each of the 52 rows of 72 cans is in- 
dividually covered by sections of floor- 
ing, giving the tank room the appear- 
ance of a gleaming basketball court. 
In the picture shown below, an over- 
head crane lifts a half row of 36 cans 
for movement down the room to the 
can dump where the icy contents will 
be emptied. 


Joint Ownership 


An illustrated description of this 
new plant was published in the April 
(1951) Ice AND REFRIGERATION. In that 
article it was explained that the Paci- 
fic Fruit Express is owned jointly by 
the Union Pacific and Southern Pa- 
cific Railroads. The new project in- 
cluded the installation of refrigera- 
tion equipment in existing ice storage 
houses at Laramie and the erection of 





Exterior view of Pacific Fruit Ex 
turing Plant at Laramie, 


ess Ice Manufac- 
yoming. 


a one-story 96-foot by 180-foot rein- 
forced concrete building to house the 
most modern of ice manufacturing 
equipment. Newly-designed ice con- 
veying facilities for moving ice from 
storage rooms to the icing platform 
were installed. 

Before the establishment of this plant 
natural ice from nearby ponds was 
used. Now the new plant manufactures 
sufficient ice for the 70,000 refrigerator 
cars that halt at Laramie annually for 
reicing. The plant has permanent stor- 
age space for 40,000 tons of ice and 
daily storage space for 800 tons. Pro- 
duction capacity of the new plant is 
400 tons daily. The company’s ice re- 
quirements during the peak season in 
August and September exceed 1,000 
tons daily. 


Use of Natural Ice Passes 
Almost 200,000 gallons of water are 


required daily by the plant during . 


peak summer production. Annually 
about eighty acre feet of water will be 
actually converted to ice according 
to K. V. Plummer, vice-president and 
general manager. One acre foot is 
about 1360 tons, thus the annual out- 
put of the plant is about 108,800 tons. 
Previously, twice every winter for 
three weeks on each occasion, the Pa- 
cific Fruit Express Company has har- 
vested literally millions of pounds of 
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ice from a 20 acre artificial pond at 
Laramie. The stored ice is used during 
the warm months for re-icing refrig- 
erator cars loaded with perishables 
bound from the garden spots of the 
west to the great food centers of the 
east. Manufacture of ice at the new 
plant will mark the passing of one of 
the largest natural ice harvesting 
operations in the country. 

The pictures on the opposite page 
show some of the more important op- 
erations of this huge plant. 


Control Panel 


The control panel shown in the cover 
picture of this issue, manufactured by 
Square ‘‘D’’ Company, Los Angeles, is 
42 ft. long and of the completely en- 
closed NEMA I type construction. Fac- 
ing the panel on the left, are five full 
voltage 2300 volt automatic synchron- 
ous motor starters. Next is the main 
incoming circuit breaker control sec- 
tion for controlling the 2300 volt supply 
to the plant. The circuit breakers are 
located in an outside substation and 
remotely controlled from this panel. 
The next section with the two meters 
houses the disconnects leading to the 
2300/440/230 volt transformers located 
in the ventilated section. These trans- 
formers supply all light and power to 
the balance of the board, which con- 
tains all the control equipment for the 


This huge tank room of Pacific Fruit Express Ice 
Plant has 52 rows of 72 cans each. 
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ice manufacturing plant, with the ex- 
ception of a small subpanel at the 
dump end of the tank room. 

Included in the panel are the start- 
ers for cooling tower fans, water cir- 
culating pumps, exciters, ice tank agi- 
tators, air compressors, ice harvesting 
cranes and machine shop. The small 
panel next to the recorder is for tank 
and engine room lighting. 

The section containing the recorder 
houses the autornatic starting controls 
for the compressors. The 24 hour re- 
corder is connected through a selector 
switch to a resistance bulb thermomet- 
er in each ice freezing tank. Which- 
ever tank is to be the controlling one 
is selected, and its brine temperature 
is used to control the compressors. The 
recorder is a pneumatic type controller 
and actuates a group of air operated 
sequence switches. These in turn, 
through time delay relays and select- 
or switches, actuate the starting con- 
trols for the compressor. 

The motor generators for individual 
excitation of the.synchronous motors 
are shown in front of the control panel. 
Three are 5 kw and two are 3 kw at 
125 volts DC. When a signal to start a 
compressor is received from the auto- 
matic control section of the board the 
exciter motor starts first. When the 
DC voltage reaches its proper value 
a DC relay closes in the main motor 
starter panel and energizes the 2300 
volt motor windings. At the same 
time the compressor unloader valves 
are actuated and compressor oil fail- 
ure device is by-passed. As soon as the 
motor reaches proper speed, the DC 
field is automatically applied, the mo- 
tor synchronized and unloader valves 
closed. The lights on the face of each 
compressor motor starter indicate 
when the contactor is closed, when the 
DC voltage is correct, and when the 
field is applied, so that the operation 
of each motor may be determined at 
a glance. 

In the third section from the right is 
a small group of selector switches in 
the center of the panel. These switches 
are used to convert any compressor 
from automatic to manual control or 
remove it from the control circuit al- 
together. In the center of this group is 
a sequence selector switch which en- 
ables any one machine to be the first 
to be started in the sequence to equal- 
ize wear on all machines. 


Compressors 


The compressors consist of three 11 
x 10, 4 cylinder, one 11 x 10, 2 cylinder, 
and one 10 x 10, 2 cylinder. The three 
11 x 10, 4 cylinder, and one 11 x 10, 2 
cylinder, are used on the ice making 
load, while the 10 x 10, 2 cylinder is 
used for liquid cooling and storeroom 
loads which are carried at a higher 
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suction pressure ordinarily than the 
ice making loads. Therefore, in addi- 
tion, the 10 x 10, 2 eylinder machine 
has a control circuit actuated by the 
conditions of the storage and liquid 
cooling load and may be operated 
automatically independent of the bal- 
ance of the machines. 

Since all motor starters are located 
centrally in the panel board each re- 


mote motor, such as cooling tower 


fans, has a lockout stop button. In ad- 
dition to the controls described above 
there are interlocks between various 
components in this panel. For instance, 
should the circulating pumps or cool- 
ing tower fans fail, the compressors 
would stop and suitable alarms 
sounded. 


Gauge Panel 


The gauge panel shown in Fig. 5 is 
only a portion of the instrumentation 
for this plant. This is in a small room 
to one side of the compressor room 
and on the walls not shown are the 
recorders for all temperatures and 
pressures required for record purpose. 
From this room the entire electric 
panel and engine room are visible. The 
temperature indicator in lower left 
of the picture has a selector switch 
(which cannot be seen) which reads 
the temperature at 28 different points 
throughout the plant and storage 
rooms. This instrument is used for 
spot checking the conditions through- 
out the plant. 

The flow meter at the lower right 
of the board is for the water cir- 
culating over the condensers. The tem- 
perature recorder above it is a 7 day 
outside air temperature recorder. The 
2 pen recorder to the left of the clock 
records can filler pressures, gives a 
record of the number of pulls made 
from each ice tank. The pressure 
gauges at the top read the main ice 
tank suction, storage suction and dis- 
charge header pressures. At the top 
of this board the two small red lights 
are part of the alarm system. The 
opening at bottom center, behind Mr. 
Whitlock’s head, is for a plant inter- 
communication system which is now 
being installed which will enable the 
engineer to communicate with the ice 
tank, daily and winter storage rooms. 


Automatic Operation 


This plant operates completely auto- 
matically with no one in attendance 
during the night shifts. There is a day 
maintenance man who checks oil lev- 
els, bearings, etc, and adjusts controls 
as required. The ice puller is the only 
man actually in the plant most of the 
time and during light production, 
when ice is pulled only one or two 
shifts, there is no one in attendance 
for as long as 16 hours per day. 


Pictures of Operations in 
New Laramie Ice Plant of 


Pacific Fruit Express 
(Union Pacific Railroad Photos) 


—_ 


1—Looking down the tank room, 
the 36 cans are in position to be 
relieved of their cakes of ice. 

2—The cans are turned on their 
sides and 36 cakes of ice slide out 
onto a conveyor which will carry 
them to storage. The plant pro- 
duces 420 tons of ice daily. 

3—Down a decline chain from 
the tank room go the cakes of ice 
into the daily storage room. Off the 
daily storage are 10 winter storage 
rooms with a total capacity of 40,- 
000 tons. 

4—After the cans in the tank 
room have been emptied, they are 
righted and refilled with water, as 
above, moved back and dropped 
below the surface of the floor for 
refreezing. 

5—Seated at his office in the ice 
plant is Homer Whitlock, plant 
manager. Behind him is a portion 
of the recording panel which dis- 
closes operating data at a glance. 
The plant is located adjacent to the 
icing platform at which two trains 
of 85 refrigerator cars each can be 
re-iced simultaneously. 

6—These are the Laramie Ice 
Plant’s five ammonia compressors. 
The two nearest the camera are 
two cylinders each, the rear three 
are four cylinders each. 





Complete provisions are made for 
recycling during voltage dips or com- 
plete power failures. All equipment is 
protected by safety shut-off devices 
which will shut down the machine and 
sound an alarm. 

To assure uniform ice harvesting the 
cranes are energized only during timed 
cycles as controlled by preset interval 
timing apparatus. This provides steady 
production and helps the automatic 
controls function satisfactorily. The 
cranes are 9-ton capacity and have 
centralized lubrication systems. 

An overhead crane above the con- 
trol panel is shown in the cover pic- 
ture. There is another similar crane 
over the compressor section so that all 
points in the engine room are access- 
ible by overhead crane. 

There is no overhead ammonia pip- 
ing in the engine room. Piping to and 
from the compressor is carried hori- 
zontally until it clears the crane run- 
way from which point it leads to a 
valve gallery running the full length 
of the compressor room. All main am- 
monia valves for the plant are in this 
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gallery, including compressor suc- 
tion and discharge, storage and ice 
tank suction, hot gas, pump out, and 
purge. Provisions have been made for 
isolating or bypassing, pumping out 
and repairing any individual piece of 
equipment without affecting the bal- 
ance of the system. 

This plant has a nominal capacity of 
400 gross tons of ice daily. The usual 
daily production is 420 tons of 315 lb. 
blocks at brine temperature of 13 F 
with 1 degree or less temperature dif- 
ference between brine and ammonia 
evaporating. 

The three 11 x 10 compressors are 
driven at 360 rpm by 300 hp Fair- 
banks-Morse Unity Power Factor Mo- 
tors. The 11 x 10, 2 cylinder machine 
is driven by a 150 hp and the 10 x 10, 
2 cylinder by a 125 hp motor of the 


same type. The compressors are Frick 
vertical single acting, with 50 percent 
by-pass capacity reduction on each 
cylinder. 

Each compressor is_ protected 
against excessive cylinder tempera- 
ture, high outboard bearing tempera- 
ture, oil pressure failure, high dis- 
charge pressure, cooling water failure, 
and cylinder lubricator failure. 

The mechanical portion of the plant 
was planned and installed under the 
supervision of R. F. McKee, mechan- 
ical engineer for Pacific Fruit Ex- 
press. The Associated Refrigerating 
Engineers, Los Angeles, was the me- 
chanical contractor. Leroy Etzel is 
superintendent of refrigeration, and 
E. F. Gaebler is chief engineer for 
P.F.E. Homer Whitlock is plant man- 
ager of the new Laramie plant. 


Fact Finding Conference to Offer Full 
Program on Marketing and Production 


ITH 1953 looming up as a year 

when keen competition prom- 
ises to make quality and efficiency 
a must for’ people in the poultry and 
egg business— the production and 
marketing information to be pre- 
sented at the Institute of American 
Poultry Industries’ 24th Fact Finding 
Conference in Kansas City February 
14th to 17th will have even more 
practical value to poultry and egg 
operators than usual, according to 
Cliff D. Carpenter, president of the 
Institute. 

Registration and exhibits will open 
in the Municipal Auditorium at 10 
o’clock Saturday morning, February 
14. At 1:30 Sunday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 15, the Conference program will 
open with an Opportunity Workshop, 
chairmanned by Chester B. Franz, 
chairman of the Institute board of 
directors. Dr. B. T. Shaw, research 
administrator for the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will lead off by 
lining up the opportunities for ex- 
panding poultry and egg production 
and consumption—and showing how 
research fits into this picture. Roy A. 
Foulke, vice president of Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., follows with a fac- 
tual account of why businesses fail 
and what could have saved them. 
Clyde C. Edmonds, Utah Poultry and 
Farmers Cooperative, comes next 
with a discussion of the most pro- 
ductive buying and selling policies 
for firms interested in building a 
good future. 

The next speaker, Joseph O. Park- 
er, Washington counsel for the Insti- 
* tute, will explain how much poultry 
and egg legislation has to do with 
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industry’s future, and how important 
it is for industry to choose the right 
course of action in this field. L. B. 
Kropp of Swift and Company and 
Professor E. L. Dakan of Ohio State 
University will bring the Sunday 
afternoon program to a close with a 
panel presentation on what industry 
and colleges need to do to attract 
more agriculture students to the 
poultry and egg world. 


Merchandising Workshop 


The Merchandising Workshop Mon- 
day morning, chairmanned by Eugene 
Brown, opens with a summary of the 
American Weekly’s recent survey, 
“Mrs. Housewife Looks At Chicken,” 
by Jack Gallagher. The second speak- 
er, Carl J. Weber of the A. C. Nielsen 
Company, shows how market re- 
search can be used to keep merchan- 
dising programs on the beam, using 
a recent study of canned poultry 
sales as a specific example or case 
history. The next two _ speakers, 
George Jansen of Jansen Packages, 
Inc., and Dr. George F. Stewart of 
the University of California, will out- 
line the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of various packaging materials 
and methods and the consumer-re- 
action angles that must be considered 
in building and utilizing packages 
with maximum acceptance. Follow- 
ing this N. L. Chaplicki of National 
Tea Company, Charles Frank of L. 
Frank and Company, and Harold 
Williams of Fox DeLuxe Foods, will 
present a 3-way panel on funda- 
mental distribution needs as seen by 
the retailer, distributor and proces- 


sor. Roy C. Ritter, of A-Q Poultry 
Farms, will tell how he developed 
and established a brand name with 
the aid of advertising, promotion and 
retail store service. Winding up, 
George R. Vail of the Birds-Eye Divi- 
sion of General Foods Corporation, 
will describe the proper uses and best 
methods for special poultry promo- 
tions. 

Monday afternoon M. E. Bowlby 
of Standard Brands will chairman 
the Egg Processing Workshop. The 
first speaker, Dr. L. A. Wilhelm of 
Purdue University, will report the 
results of recent research on the 
relationship between candled grade 
of shell eggs and their cooking per- 
formance in the housewife’s kitchen. 
Three other presentations scheduled 
for Monday afternoon will cover pro- 
duction and marketing methods that 
make a shell egg operation profitable, 
by Hobart Creighton of Creighton 
Brothers; the opportunities for mer- 
chandising more eggs in dry form to 
food manufacturers, by C. B. Hart- 
man of Henningsen Brothers, Inc.; 
and how to use improved processing 
techniques to turn out egg products 
that taste better and last longer, by 
Benjamin R. Harris, The Emulsol 
Corporation. 

The annual banquet will be held 
Monday evening in the Muehlebach 
Hotel’s new ballroom. Special ban- 
quet chickens will be furnished by 
the Seymour Packing Company and 
prepared from a special Muehlebach 
recipe. The turkey wishbone contest, 
featuring industry's self-help pro- 
gram, and the Institute’s first award 
for outstanding industry service by 
a poultry or egg businessman, will 
be two of the banquet program fea- 
tures. 


Poultry Processing 


Ray E. Firestone, Firestone and 
Company, will chairman the Poultry 
Processing Workshop Tuesday morn- 
ing, where six speakers will discuss 
the most important things to know 
about the Quartermaster Corps’ tests 
on sub-scalding, packaging and stor- 
ing; how much good plant sanitation 
is worth; how to keep waste disposal 
costs down; using modern product 
and materials handling methods to 
best advantage; making inplant chlor- 
ination pay off in lower clean-up 
costs and longer shelf-life; processing 
cost figures gathered by OPS during 
1952. These presentations will be 
made by Robert Graf of the Quarter- 
master Food and Container Institute, 
Dr. W. L. Mallman of Michigan State 
College, A. J. Steffen of Wilson and 
Company, John A. Palmer of Barker 
Poultry Equipment Co., Dr. Wayne 

(Continued on page 52) 
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AIR CONDITIONING CANDY PLANT 


Moisture condensation or “sweating” in enrobing room of 
Kroger candy manufacturing plant is eliminated, and increas- 
ed production results from installation of air conditioning. 


RALPH G. FLOHR 
Plant Engineer 
The Kroger Co., Cincinnati, Ohioc 


OISTURE condensation on cold 

metal alloy slabs in contact 
with continuous cloth conveyor belts 
was causing the Kroger Company’s 
candy manufacturing plant production 
troubles. Caramel or cream candy 
centers, coated with chocolate on their 
bottom-side only, ride on these belts 
for two purposes: primarily, to cool 
and set the warm, sirupy chocolate 
coating; secondarily, to allow for re- 
moval of excess starch powder from 
their exteriors. 





Moisture condensation on 
cold metal slabs in contact 
with continuous conveyor 
belts caused frequent shut- 
downs of Kroger’s candy en- 
robing line. Chemical dehu- 
midifier, using sub-freezing 
refrigerant in cooling coils 
now supplies low dewpoint 
air to room to eliminate 
source of trouble; air condi- 
tioning equipment has never 
been shut down for defrost- 
ing in three years of opera- 
tion. 





The conveyor belts are driven length- 
wise around cooling slabs, riding in 
direct contact with the topside of the 
slabs. The cooling slabs, essentially, 
are 20-ft. long, metal alloy, table-top 
affairs. Directly adjacent to the under- 
side of the slabs are conventional cool- 
ing coils, containing Freon-12. These 
coils, through which the refrigerant 
is passed, chill the metal alloy slabs; 
the cold slabs in turn cool and set the 
candy center or nut chocolate-covered 
bottoms. 

This portion of Kroger’s candy pro- 
cessing operation occurs in the enrob- 
ing room. Here candy centers or nuts 
are completely enrobed with chocolate 
(see Fig. 1) and passed into 100-ft. long 
cooling tunnels for setting (Fig. 2). 

In the past, this totally-enclosed 
room was not air conditioned. Moisture 
condensation, or ‘sweating,’ resulted 
from the contact of warm, humid air 
with the cold slab. Since the tempera- 
ture of the cold slab was lower than 
the dewpoint of the air, ‘sweating’ of 


View of enrobing room in Kroger candy plant, picturing two of three 

lines. Inclined chute, vibratory feeder, bottomer, and bottomer cooling 

belt are shown. Recirculated air outlets are in rear, draftless grilles 
overhead. 


the slab occurred due to moisture con- 
densing from the air onto the sur- 
face. 

This was the problem faced by Kro- 
ger. The cloth conveyor belt, in con- 
tact with the ‘‘sweating’’ slab, be- 
came damp. The moistened belt ex- 
panded across its width and drove 
erratically. When the belt began to 
drive crookedly, production ceased. In 
addition, chocolate bottoms did not set 
properly and tended to stick to the belt, 
starch dust gummed on the belt, and 
the entire dusting operation became 
difficult to administer with any ef- 
ficient results. 


New Equipment Increases 
Capacity 


It was apparent that, to prevent this 
condensation, the enrobing room must 
be air-conditioned so as to maintain the 
dewpoint of the room air at a level 
below the cooling slab surface tem- 
perature. Since this step in alteration 
of the room was deemed necessary, 
Kroger believed that the entire candy 
enrobing operation herein should be 
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scrutinized to obtain more efficient 
methods and equipment. Ultimately, 
these thoughts led to a complete re- 
design of the space, scrapping old 
equipment for new, air conditioning 
the room, and designing a new belt 
drive. 

To Kroger, this modernization pro- 
gram has resulted in the elimination 
of one of four enrobing lines, allowing 
for a sustained production requiring 
but 75 percent of the equipment and 
labor previously employed. Increased 
capacity of each of the three enrob- 
ing lines is now 2000 lb/hr of candy 
centers. 

The air conditioning equipment, a 
2500 cfm air capacity Kathabar unit 
shown in Fig. 3, maintains the room at 
an 80 F temperature and 31 F dewpoint 
(17 percent relative humidity). Now 
the moisture content of the air is suf- 
ficiently low so as to prevent “‘sweat- 
ing” by the cooling slab. Actually, this 
dewpoint is lower than the tempera- 
ture of the Freon-12 circulated in the 
slab cooling coils. 

Virtually eliminated has been any 
maintenance whatsoever to the con- 
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Fig. 1—Candy centers traveling on wire belt conveyor 

through a curtain of enrobing chocolate in Kroger 

candy plant. The cold cloth conveyor belt is in fore- 
ground of the picture. 


Fig. 2—Enrobed candy passing from under automatic 

decorating device and into cooling tunnel, upper 

tion of picture. Operators separate any candies which 
may tend to cling to one another. 


veyor belt and the slab, what with the 
air conditioning and the new belt drive. 
Net results of all changes are the 
establishment of quality control over 


A schematic diagram of the steps 
in the enrobing operations is presented 
in Fig. 4. The candy centers, which 
have been properly conditioned, are 


operations. Passing onto a short con- 
tinuous wire mesh conveyor, the candy 
is coated with chocolate on its under- 
side by chocolate covered rollers lo- 
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Fig. 4—Schematic diagram of one of three identical Kroger enrobing lines. “Sweating” of bottomer cooling belt 
slab used to cause production shutdowns. 


each step in the enrobing operation 
and a uniform product. Production 
shutdowns due to equipment failure 
are practically nonexistent. 


dumped from trays onto an inclined 
chute, gravity feeding to a vibratory 
feeder conveyor which aligns and 
spaces the pieces for the subsequent 


cated immediately beneath the con- 
veyor. This mechanism is termed the 
‘“‘bottomer.”’ 

It is at this point that the candy 


centers are passed onto the cloth belt 
conveyor for dusting and setting, il- 
lustrated in the first picture. After a 
final automatic dusting, the centers 
travel onto another wire belt conveyor 
to pass under a curtain of liquid 
chocolate for their complete enrobing. 
Approximately 400 lb/hr per line of 
90 F chocolate is used under maximum 
operating conditions. The wire belt 
allows the excess chocolate to drip 
from the candy into a reclaiming tank. 
Automatically, a decorative design is 
placed on the now-enrobed center tops, 
and another continuous conveyor takes 
the pieces through a 100-ft. long cool- 
ing tunnel for cooling and setting the 
chocolate. 


Automatic Defrosting 


A unique feature is involved in the 
operation of the air conditioning equip- 
(Continued on page 52) 


Fig. 3—The 2500 cfm air capacity Kathabar dehumidifier which 

has never been shutdown for defrosting in its 3-year life, even 

though brine refrigerant is passed through its coils. Brine lines are 
shown at right. 
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New Plant Produces Quality Ice Cream 


Modern improvements and up-to-date machinery and re- 
frigerating equipment installed in this new plant, utilizing 


latest principles of straight line production. 


HEN Sealtest officially opens its 
new Pittsburgh ice cream plant 
early in January, visitors will see the 
latest improvements in the art of ice 
cream making in a modern plant that 
makes use of the principles of straight 
line production. The new plant, which 
has a capacity of 4,000,000 gallons per 
year, is situated en Browns Hill Road 
in Pittsburgh’s East End, overlooking 
the Monongahela River. 

Its ice cream production will replace, 
and will be considerably larger than 
that at the combination milk and ice 
cream plant at Forbes and Stevenson 
Streets in Pittsburgh’s downtown area. 
After conversion, the original plant 
will be devoted entirely to milk pro- 
cessing. It will continue to be headed- 
quarters for milk processing and sales, 
as well as to house the main office of 
Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Company, op- 
erating subsidiary for National Dairy 
Products Corporation in western and 
central Pennsylvania. 

The new plant’s architect was Wil- 
liam C. Stohldrier, of White Plains, 
New York. Mr. Stohldrier has long 
been a noted specialist in dairy plant 
design, and has been architect for a 
large number of such plants through- 
out the nation. The engineers were 
Krey and Hunt, of New York City, a 
firm which has handled engineering 
for a large number of new dairy 
plants. The general contractor was 
Crump, Inc. of Pittsburgh. 


Production on One Floor 


The design provides for all stages of 
ice cream production to be completed 
on the one, main floor level. The 
building, which is of red brick and 
limestone, covers approximately 52,000 
square feet, and is 254 feet long and 
217 feet wide. It is situated on a 7% 
acre site. ; 

Operational and sales offices are 
located in a partial second-floer. Com- 
pressors for refrigerators and air con- 
ditioning, boilers, pumps, and other 
mechanical equipment are located in 
the basement. 

A garage with space for 40 trucks 
and four trailer transports is provided 
in a separate building on the plant 
grounds 


The plant’s largest area is the hard- 
ening room, approximately 90 by 140 









f 





One of ten ammonia compressors (left) awaits connection to its 75 hp 
motor in the new Sealtest ice cream plant. These compressors are rated 
at 70 tons at zero pounds back pressure. 


feet in size. This room will hold 125,- 
000 gallons of ice cream, which will 
be one week’s production in the sum- 
mer’s peak period. A constant tem- 
perature of minus 20 F will be main- 
tained here. Eight blowers, each of 15 
hp capacity, change the air in the 
room almost three times per minute. 
Air is distributed through 96 air dif- 
fusers, each five feet in diameter. 

The hardening room’s walls, ceiling 
and floor are enclosed in a complete 
“envelope” of cork insulation eight 
inches thick and 30,000 square feet in 
area. The structural concrete floor, on 
which the insulated floor rests, is ven- 
tilated beneath to prevent freezing. 


Roof Structure Enclosed 


The roof structure, of steel and con- 
crete, is enclosed within the cork 
envelope. This unusual design is now 
being widely adopted because it pre- 
vents thermal leaks, common in struc- 
tures in which the insulation ‘‘envel- 
ope’’ was broken to permit passage 
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through of structural steel roof sup- 
ports. 

Finished products are carried into 
the hardening room by four conveyor 
lines, one each for bulk ice cream, 
packaged ice cream, frozen novelties, 
and miscellaneous frozen products. 
Three other conveyor lines carry 
hardened ice cream out of the other 
end of the room directly into refriger- 
ated delivery trucks. 

Each of the three kinds of materials 
brought to the plant, dairy products, 
flavoring ingredients, and packing 
materials, has its own delivery plat- 
form and storage facilities in the 
plant. 

Trucks bringing dairy products en- 
ter a special drive-through delivery 
room which can accommodate the 
largest tank trailers. Both entrance 
and exit doors in the drive-through 
delivery room are closed, except when 
a truck is entering or leaving, in or- 
der to maintain the most sanitary 
conditions possible. In this room, 
tank trucks with sanitary stainless 
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Five-foot air diffusers mounted on ceiling of hardening room in the new 


ice cream plant. The hardening room, 90 


140 feet, is the 


largest area in the new plant and will hold 125,000 gallons of ice cream, 


one week’s 


oduction at peak demand in summer. Temperature in the 


room will be held at a constant 20 degrees below zero, maintained by 

the current of refrigerated air pouring from the room’s 96 big diffusers. 

Air in the room will change almost three times per minute when the 
room is empty, and oftener as it becomes fuller. 


steel valves are connected to sanitary 
stainless steel lines, so that their con- 
tents are pumped directly, without 
contact with air, into one of the five 
refrigerated raw-product stainless 
steel storage tanks inside the building. 
Each storage tank has a capacity of 
3,000 gallons. Constant temperature 
of these tanks will be 34 degrees. 
Most cream is brought to the piant 
in standard 10-gallon cans. Each can’s 
contents is tested for fat and quality. 
Those cans whose contents meet stan- 


Exterior of two 15-hp blowers, part of a battery of 
eight used to refrigerate the hardening room in new 
Sealtest ice cream plant. 
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dards are then put onto a conveyor 
which carries them over an automatic 
scale that records their weight. Cans 
are then emptied into a stainless steel 
receiving tank from which cream is 
pumped to a stainless steel storage 
tank inside the building. 

For flavors, an entirely separate re- 
ceiving system is provided, including 
a loading platform at which packages 
and cans are taken off trucks and 
moved inside to appropriate rooms. 
The ingredients, mostly fruits, arrive 


frozen and are stored in a separate 
refrigerated room, 2400 square feet 
in area, which has a constant tem- 
perature of zero. Another room, 1600 
square feet in area, has storage facili- 
ties for nuts and certain flavors that 
require a constant temperature of 40 
degrees. 

The plant’s third materials-handling 
system provides for unloading and 
storage of cartons, packaging materi- 
als, and dry sugar in bags, used for 
sweetening fruits or purees. This sys- 
tem includes a loading platform and 
two storage rooms which have a total 
floor area of 13,000 square feet. Elec- 
tric fork trucks handle movement of 
materials on pallets in these rooms. 

Liquid sugar will be used as an ice 
cream sweetener in this plant. It will 
be received in tank trucks which will 
be emptied through the same stainless 
steel pipe connections used for trans- 
ferring milk and cream. Three tanks, 
each of 3,000 gallon capacity, are pro- 
vided to hold the liquid sugar until it 
is needed, when it will be pumped di- 
rectly into the mixing vats. 


Laboratory 


The “heart” of the plant’s process- 
ing facilities is a completely-equipped 
laboratory where quality of all ingre- 
dients is determined when they enter 
the plant and before they are used. 
Here, too, tests are made of the prod- 
ucts at each stage of processing, from 
start to finish. Like all other rooms 
of the plant in which processing is car- 
ried out, the laboratory is air con- 
ditioned, with walls of smooth, water- 
proof tile. It measures 17 by 28 feet. 


Rear of cold-wall raw dairy product storage tanks 
showing ammonia pipeline 


connections in the new 
est ice cream plant. 
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Production Room 


All ice cream processing takes 
place in one big room with a total 
area of 10,000 square feet. The rows 
of stainless steel equipment and the 
cream-colored tile walls make this 
area the most impressive in the plant. 

Projecting through the tile wall on 
one side of the room are the large, 
polished stainless steel bulkheads of 
13 storage tanks. Down the center of 
the room is a line of 13 freezers. Stain- 
less steel mixing vats and pasteuriz- 
ing equipment occupy one end of the 
room while the other end is taken up 
by a huge brine tank for freezing nov- 
elties. 

In operation, milk and cream from 
storage tanks will be pumped into a 
covered weigh tank. After the correct 
proportions are obtained the mixture 
will flow into a covered mixing vat. 
Then the required amount of liquid 
sugar will be weighed in the same 
manner and pumped into the mixing 
vat. Flavoring ingredients may also 
be added at this stage. When the in- 
gredients are thoroughly agitated, the 
mixture will be run through a pre- 
heater and into a homogenizer and 
from there into the high-temperature, 
short-time, (175F for 25 seconds) pas- 
teurizer. 


Pumped Over Cooler 


From the pasteurizer it will be 
pumped first over a cooler, which will 
again bring the temperature down to 
34F. and then into a cold-wall mix 
storage tank where it will be held at 
that temperature until needed. In a 
freezing operation the cool mix will 
be pumped from a storage tank direct- 
ly to a freezer where it will be frozen 
to about 21F. It then goes into bulk 
paper cans, to a package filling ma- 
chine, or into one of the novelty proc- 
essing lines. Three of the freezers 
have a 400 gallon capacity; five are 
rated at 200 gallons, and four at 150 
gallons. There is also a 40-quart freez- 
er for use in developing new flavors. 

Continuous conveyors carry the 
products from the filling machines di- 
rectly into the hardening room where 
they are stacked. After hardening at 
a temperature of 20 F., the products 
are loaded, as needed, onto another 
conveyor line that carries them direct- 
ly to the door of the refrigerated 
trucks that will deliver them to Seal- 
test dealers. 

At one end of the production room is 
a large brine tank fitted with automat- 
ic equipment for the production of 
frozen novelties. This system has a 
capacity of 1,000 dozen popsicles per 
hour. 

Beneath the processing rooms is the 
basement area which houses the ma- 


chinery. Here are controls for the 
electrical system which has a capac- 
ity of about 1,300 kilowatts (about 1,700 
hp.). Also in the basement is the com- 
pressor room for the plant’s refriger- 
ation system, which requires almost 
1,200 hp., for chilling dairy products, 


New Orleans Hotel 





freezing ice cream, and maintaining 
low temperatures in storage areas. 
The machinery for the air condition- 
ing system requires 80 hp. Operation 
of the movement in the freezers re- 
quires 197 hp. The homogenizer re- 
quires 40 hp. 


Addition To Have 


Complete Air Conditioning 


N MONDAY, December 15, 1952, 

the Roosevelt Hotel in New 
Orleans broke ground for its new 
addition to be known as the West- 
minster Building. This addition will 
be 12 stories high and contain more 
than 200 rooms which will require an 
additional 600 tons of refrigeration 
for air conditioning. 


A new centrifugal freon refrigera- 
tion machine, including condenser 
and chiller will be installed. The new 
unit will be tied in to the three exist- 
ing centrifugal plants, and chilled 
water lines will be extended from 
the existing building to the new cool- 
ing units on each floor of the West- 
minster building. 


Like the air conditioning and heat- 
ing system of the old building, condi- 
tioned air will be supplied through 
ducts to each room by individual 
branches, each branch controlled by 
a room thermostat. Air is returned to 
the fan unit on each floor through 
louvred doors to the hallway and 
thence to the fan room. Existing duct 
work in the Roosevelt is the double 
type, one for hot and the other for 
cold air. Each floor has its own cool- 
ing coil filters, heater, re-heater and 
fan. 


1900 Tons of Refrigeration 


The present 700 rooms, spread over 
12 floors, require 1900 tons of refrig- 
eration. It is supplied by three Car- 
rier type M centrifugal units using 
Freon-11. Chilled water is pumped 
from the engine room in the sub- 


basement to the cooling coils for each 


floor. 

During the new construction, the 
Roosevelt will replace all refrigerated 
storage rooms with 15 new cold 
boxes, some in the new addition and 
some in the older building. One of 
these rooms will be a low tempera- 
ture room capable of storing one and 
one-half carloads of frozen food. The 
existing refrigeration plant is a Frigi- 
daire Freon-12 plant, approximately 
75 tons. The new additions will dou- 
ble the tonnage necessary for re- 
frigerators alone. 


The Roosevelt has at present 12 
tons of ice making capacity in two 
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Vogt Tube-ice machines. Vilter com- 
pressors are used in connection with 
this ice-making plant. Another sec- 
tion is also to be added to the cooling 
tower on the roof, bringing this facil- 
ity to a capacity of 7,000 gallons per 
minute of condensing water passing 
over the tower. 

August Perez and Associates are 
the architects. The new addition will 
be located for a half block along 
Common Street at University Place 
directly adjacent to the Roosevelt. 
Mr. Harry Latter is the promoter and 
developer of the new addition. Mr. 
Shepard Latter, President, and Mr. 
Seymour Weiss, Vice-president and 
Operating Manager, of the Roosevelt 
will jointly manage the new addition. 

Alterations and additions to the 
cold storage facilities and the refrig- 
eration plant are under the direct 
supervision of John J. Bryner, chief 
engineer for the hotel. Mr. Bryner is 
a past president of NAPRE and a 
member of its Board of Advisors. In 
addition to his duties at the Roose- 
velt, he supervises the engineering 
plant at the New Orleans hotel, a 
Roosevelt affiliate. 


Food Processors School 


FFERED as a refresher course 

for men in the food industries, 

the program of the 32nd annual food 

processors school, sponsored by the 

Food Technology Department of Ore- 

gon State College, Corvallis, has been 

announced. The school will be held 

for one week, starting Monday, Feb- 
ruary 9. 

Answers to the fundamental 
“whys” of problems which plant men 
meet every day will be presented in 
a clear and concise manner. Prob- 
lems common to canners and freezers 
will be discussed in down-to-earth 
terms by Oregon State College fac- 
ulty members. Simple outlines for 
each lecture will enable students to 
make notes for their own use. 

One of the features of the school 
will be a presentation of the Ameri- 
can Can Company movie “The Mir- 
acle of the Can” showing the advan- 
tages of the tin can used for preserv- 
ing foods. 
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New Grape Pre-Cooler and Storage Plant 
Refrigerated With Ice 


GRAPE precooler and 30 car 

storage plant, 74 feet by 60 feet, 

has been completel in Exeter, Calif., 

for the Fremont Fruit Association at 

a cost estimated between $45,000 and 
$50,000. 

The stucco building consists of one 
large storage room, two precooling 
rooms and an insulated hallway with 
a partiaily underground bunker run- 
ning along the front of the building. 
The bunker top serves as a truck 
height platform. 


Exterior view of new gra 
at Exeter, Calif., by t 


the fans. Sulfor dioxide gas is cir- 
culated through individual rooms for 
mold control. 

Mr. Botkin pointed out that suc- 
cessful production of top quality 
grapes from a plant of this type de- 
pends upon efficient plant design, the 
original fruit quality and careful 
stacking of boxes to promote opti- 
mum air circulation. 

The addition of the new plant the 
Fremont Fruit Association increased 
the number of cold storage buildings 


cooler, 30 car storage plant now in operation 
remont Fruit Association. Cool air from block 


ice bunkers is distributed through the plant by a series of 16 propeller 
ty pe fans. 


Grapes, mainly Emperors plus some 
early grapes, are processed in an ad- 
jacent packing shed and conveyed 
into the precooler hallways from 
which they are loaded into either of 
the precooling rooms by means of 
hand trucks. Each room can _ cool 
three carloads of grapes from field 
temperatures to 40 F. in 16 hours. 
Precooled fruit can be loaded directly 
into railway cars, into refrigerated 
trucks or into the cold storage room. 
Market conditions were reported by 
Owner R. C. Botkin to have been 
such that grapes seldom are held in 
storage for longer than one to five 
months although no deterioration was 
observed during that period. 


Block Ice in Bunkers 


The plant is refrigerated by block 
ice dumped into the bunker. Sixteen 
propellor type fans located inside the 
building circulate air through the 
ice over the fruit and back to the ice. 
Air temperatures can be reduced to 
as low as 33 F. in the storage room 
while humidities hold consistently at 
90 to 92 percent, and can be varied 
further by proper manipulation of 
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in Exeter to 19 plants and the maxi- 
mum storage loading of grapes alone 
amounts to 2,350 carloads, a remark- 
able total for a town of only 4,300 
population. 

The new plant was designed and 
built by Associated Refrigerating 
Engineers of Los Angeles, Calif. 


Lyles New Manager 
Buffalo Warehouse 


HE appointment of Dennis C. 

Liles as manager of the Mer- 
chants Refrigerating Company’s Buf- 
falo warehouses, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been announced. He will succeed 
William T. Ferguson who is retiring 
under the company’s retirement plan. 
The changes were effective January 
2. 
Mr. Liles, who is now with the 
New York headquarters of the com- 
pany, is a former Buffalo resident. 
Mr. Ferguson has been with Mer- 
chants and the Terminal & Trans- 
portation Corporation for 25 years, 
and started with the Terminals & 
Transportation warehouse as super- 
intendent. 


Bandit Releases for 
Cold Storage Doors 


RMED robbers pulled old trick 

and locked 18 persons in a refri- 
gerator in a leading St. Louis Su- 
per Market during the Christmas 
shopping rush. In Chicago a similar 
stunt was used. San Francisco had 
its counterpart a few days earlier. In 
other U. S. cities the police reports 
will show similar statistics. 


In only one case recently was the 
refrigerator of low temperature, but 
in all the threat of suffocation was 
present, in addition to exposure and 
shock. Employees and delivery men 
from wholesale houses, 18 in all, in 
the St. Louis episode were herded into 
a small meat compartment. There 
they remained for 30 minutes until 
a bakery concession employee showed 
up and alertly released the chilled 
and unhappy occupants. 


Releases Available 


Refrigerator supply firms, manv- 
facturers, consultants and equipment 
installers cannot directly discourage 
armed robberies, but they are in a 
position to discourage the risky prac- 
tice of locking up the victims in re- 
frigerators. Most all leading refriger- 
ator door hardware manufacturers 
have types of fasteners which pre- 
vent deliberate locking, or if locked, 
provide easy and foolproof release 
of the fasteners from the interior. 

Clippings from newspapers and pre- 
pared literature showing this mal- 
practice on the part of stick-up ar- 
tists, are easily prepared and made a 
part of the sales manual of any en- 
terprising equipment salesman, en- 
gineer or contractor. A few words to 
the customer, backed up by a display 
or demonstration usnally cverccomes 
his objections to the few dollars extra 
cost per door. ‘‘Just good life insur- 
ance”’ could be the sales slogan. 

Some states, like New York, pro- 
hibit the sale of refrigerator doors, 
or their installation, without such a 
state approved device. Others, like 
California, now require either a re- 
lease device or an alarm that is 
easily found and set off in even a 
darkened room. Other states require 
a simple, but somewhat doubtful ex- 
pedient, such as a fire axe. 


However, until all proper authori- 
ties recognize this hazard and bring 
about legislation requiring bandit re- 
leases or their equivalent, it is the 
responsibility of the manufacturers, 
the sales representative, the consul- 
tant, and the installation contractor 
to see that the customer is provided 
these protection features. 
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THIS MONTH IN BRIEF 


Delayed reports from re- 
frigerated warehousemen re- 
flect about the same condi- 
tions as were revealed last 
month; good occupancy, 
conversion from cooler to 
freezer space, and an opti- 
mistic outlook for next year. 


To meet the needs of the 
frozen food industries, pub- 
lic refrigerated warehouse- 
men must plan new con- 
struction and streamline 
their operations with those 
needs in mind, according to 
a representative of the in- 
dustry. Failure to meet these 
needs, he says, may result 
in construction of facilities 
by frozen food interests. 


A full year of industry 
growth and progress for the 
refrigerated warehousing in- 
dustry for 1953 was predict- 
ed by A. B. Efroymson, 
president of the National 
Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses at a conference 
of industry officials. 


Refrigerated Warehousing 


ASSOCIATION of 


REFRIGERATED 






Industry 


WAREHOUSES 


Review of Refrigerated Warehousing 


NUMBER of replies were re- 

ceived from refrigerated ware- 
housemen too late to be included in 
the Review of the Refrigerated Ware- 
housing industry in the January Ice 
AND REFRIGERATION. Although these 
do not change materially the con- 
clusions published in the January 
issue, they are summarized here for 
their additional information. 


Occupancy—New Space 


Colorado Springs, Colo.—Our occu- 
pancy for 1952 was the same as 1951, 
but for 1953, we expect an increase 
of about 16 percent. 


Chicago, Ill.—The first 10 months 
of 1952 showed an occupancy of 83 
percent compared to 87.3% percent for 
the same period of 1951. There were 
no additions but 8,000 cubic feet was 
converted from cooler to freezer. 


Wichita, Kans.—Our occupancy for 
1952 discloses a higher percentage 
for freezer commodities and a much 
lower percentage for coolers. We 
expect this trend to continue in 
1953. We converted in 1952 approxi- 
mately 82,000 cubic feet of cooler 
space into freezers and our plans are 
to convert more of our coolers into 
freezers during the year 1953. 


Baltimore, Md.—Our occupancy of 
1952 was a little better than 1951 
and the turnover was greater while 
individual lots were smaller in some 
commodities. As for 1953 no one 
knows what will happen, yet I feel 
personally we will have a good full 
occupancy. We did not add any space 
to our capacity although we did con- 
vert one of our rooms into a fast 
freezer with blower fans and carry 
the freezing rooms down to minus 
20 or minus 30 degrees. 


Boston, Mass.—Our percentage of 
occupancy was about 20 percent 
lower than in 1951. A new warehouse 
was built in Portland, Maine, adding 
660,000 cubic feet of cooler and 
333,000 cubic feet of freezer space. 


Kansas City, Mo—We had a de- 
crease in occupancy of about ten per- 
cent, but expect 1953 to be about the 
same as 1952. Some space was con- 
verted from cooler to freezer. 


Omaha, Neb.—Our occupany in 
1952, percentagewise, was about the 
same as 1951, possibly a little more. 
The total tonnage was a little more 
due to the fact that we converted 
some space into freezer space in 1952 
which increased our capacity several 
million pounds. We are now in the 
process of converting approximately 
300,000 cubic ft. of space, which was 
formerly used for cooler and dry 
storage, into freezers. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio—Our 1952 occu- 
pancy compared favorably with 1951 
and we expect a greater volume in 
1953. We installed a vilter blast 
freezer and converted 200,000 cubic 
feet of cooler space to freezer space. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Occupancy was 
up 15 per cent and we expect a fur- 
ther increase in 1953. During the year 
we added approximately 200,000 cu- 
bic feet of freezer space. 


Dallas, Texas—We had about a 
30 percent increase in occupancy in 
1952 and expect a total of 80 per- 
cent occupancy in 1953. We built no 
additional space during 1952, but did 
convert 250,000 cubic feet of cooler 
space to freezer space. 


Commodities 


Colorado Springs, Colo.—Eggs were 
down 25 percent; butter down 18 per- 
cent; apples down six percent; frozen 
food up 60 percent; frozen poultry up 
20 percent. 

Chicago, Ill.—Based on the first ten 
months, chief commodities showed 
the following changes over 1951: 
frozen beef down two percent; frozen 
pork down 30 percent; poultry down 
10 percent; frozen eggs down 22 per- 
cent; frozen foods up 36 percent; con- 
densed milk down 25 percent; beer 
up seven percent. 


Wichita, Kansas.—The commodities 
that we store consist primarily of 
frozen food and meat products. 

Baltimore, Md.—We store a gen- 
eral line in the freezer of frozen 
foods, poultry, meats, eggs, orange 
concentrate, frozen fish and cold 
packed fruits, which ran a great deal 
heavier in all commodities than in 
1951. Our cooler space has been 
crowded for the past three years with 
glazed fruit, domestic and foreign 
hops, dried fruits, canned hams, 
South Carolina peppers, paprika, bar- 
relled pickles, powdered milk and 
cheese. Of course, this falls off a lit- 
tle in the latter part of the year, but 
in January it begins to get heavy 
again. Quite surprising to us, our 
clients use this cooler space all year 
in preference to dry storage. 

Boston, Mass.—Our chief commo- 
dities are meat, poultry, frozen foods 
and fish. Poultry was lower, fish 
about the same, meat higher, frozen 
foods about the same. 

Omaha, Neb.—Our main commodi- 
ties are frozen fruits and vegetables, 
meat, poultry, butter and frozen 
eggs, and while during the past year, 
holdings on butter and frozen eggs 
were less than in 1951, the tonnage 
on frozen fruits and vegetables 
showed an increase which offset the 
reduced tonnage on other items. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—We store mostly 
frozen foods, fruits, poultry and other 
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perishables, the volume of which 
compared favorably with 1951. 

Dallas, Texas—We store mostly 
frozen food and meats and these 
showed about 25 percent increase in 
1952. 


Transportation 


Colorado Springs, Colo.—About 60 
percent of our commodities are 
shipped by rail and 40 precent by 
truck. 

Chicago, ill.—Our truck tonnage is 
about 41 percent and rail 59 percent, 
based on in and out. 


Baltimore, Md.—Most of our com- 
modities in the last year have been 
brought in by trucks, coming to us in 
some instances from the States of 
Washington, Texas and California. Of 
course, some are brought in by rail, 
but we find quite a few of these are 
stop-off cars for destinations other 
than our city. Our in-transit storage 
runs about five percent of our volume 
and is held anywhere from one to six 
months. 

Kansas City, Mo.—About 60 per- 
cent by truck and 40 percent by rail. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Sixty percent of 
the commodities stored in this ware- 
house arrived by truck and 40 per- 
cent by railroad. 


Dallas, Texas—By rail, 40 percent. 
By truck, 60 percent. 


Source of Products 


Colorado Springs, Colo. — Only 
about five percent of our storage is 
in-transit, which is held two to five 
months. 


Chicago, Ill.—About 55 percent of 
commodities received for storage 
comes from producing areas, includ- 
ing all meat and poultry. We have 
no in-transit business. 

Wichita, Kans.—We handle con- 
siderable fresh meats, approximately 
70 percent of which is consumed lo- 
stew and the balance on an in-transit 

sis. 


Baltimore, Md.—I cannot think of 
any of our products that do not come 
from producing areas as our poultry 
comes from Delaware, Maryland, 
Tennessee, and the West. Our shrimp 
comes from Mississippi, Texas and 
Mexico and our meat, other than lo- 
cal pack, is mostly from the West as 
Chicago, Sioux City, Omaha and 
other sections in that district pro- 
ducing cattle and hogs. 


Boston, Mass.—About 30 percent 
ef our commodities come from pro- 
ducing areas; about 10 percent is in- 
transit which is held about four 
months. 


Omaha, Nebr.—By far the larger 
proportion of the items that we store 
are stored in-transit, particularly 
frozen fruits and vegetables which, 
of course, originate on the west coast. 
The length of storage on these items, 
of course, varies considerably. How- 
ever, we find that our average hold- 
ings on frozen fruits and vegetables 
are about three and a half months. 
We look forward to an increase in 
1953 over our holdings of 1952. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio — Seventy - five 
percent of our volume comes from 
producing areas and 25 percent for 
storage in-transit. 

Dallas, Texas—Sixty percent of our 
commodities comes from producing 
areas and 40 percent is storage-in- 
transit which is held about four 
months. 


Frozen Foods 


Chicago, Ill.—Our frozen foods vol- 
ume was up 36 percent but a de- 
crease is predicted for 1953. 

Wichita, Kans.—We are handling 
approximately twice as much frozen 
foods as. we did during 1951 and all 
of it is on an in-transit basis. Of 
course all the Frozen Food comes in 
by rail and it normally stays in stor- 
age about five months. 


Baltimore, Md.—We received more 
frozen foods in 1952 than 1951 and 
this volume would increase for 1953 
if we had the available space. 


Boston, Mass.—We did not receive 
an appreciable volume of frozen 
foods in 1952 but we expect an in- 
crease in 1953. 


Kansas City, Mo.—We received a 
satisfactory volume of frozen foods in 
1952 and for 1953 we expect them to 
hold their own, or possibly show an 
increase. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—We received an 
appreciable volume of frozen foods 
in 1952 as compared to 1951, and ex- 
pect greater volume in 1953. 

Dallas, Texas—We received an ap- 
preciable volume of frozen foods in 
1952 and expect an increase in 1953. 


New Commodities 


Chicago, Ill.—New commodities in- 
clude resins and batteries. 

Baltimore, Md.—At the present 
time we do not know of any new de- 
velopments in the refrigerating busi- 
ness or services that might be useful 
to others in the business. However, 
we might add, that anything new or 
any difficulties encountered are usu- 
ally discussed by our very friendly 
competitors in our city and we usu- 
ally have the advantage of their ex- 
periences to satisfy our individual 
customers or to economize the con- 
ducting of our business. 

Dallas, Texas—New commodities 
include onion storage. 


Costs 


Colorado Springs, Colo. — Costs 
wcve not in line with income. 


Chicago, Ill. — Storage expenses 
were consistent with volume. Han- 
dling expenses were up 16 percent 
with revenue about the same as 1951. 
Administration costs were up 11 per- 
cent. 

Wichita, Kans.—Our costs in- 
creased in comparison to income over 
1951 and if this city maintains its 
high employment in 1953 it no doubt 
will increase more, unless relief is 
provided through increased storage 
rates. 

Baltimore, Md.—Costs were more 
or less in line with last year as com- 
pared to income although when you 
weigh the whole matter you might 
say that costs were much above those 
of the past year. 


Boston, Mass.—Costs are rising and 
rates are fixed. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Costs were not 
in line with income, due to increased 
costs for labor, electricity, water and 
materials; and the fact that rates 
were frozen. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Our payroll was 
higher in 1952 than in previous years. 

Dallas, Tex.—Costs were up about 
20 percent. 


Industry Problems 


Colorado Springs, Colo.—Our most 
outstanding problems during 1952 
was increased costs. 


Chicago, Ill.—Our most important 
problems were handling costs (la- 
bor), government regulations, and 
distribution. 

Wichita, Kans.—Our biggest prob- 
lem during 1952 was our labor. Be- 
cause of the high production of air- 
plane factories in this city, we and 
most of the other industries suffered 
by being able to hire only what 
these plants did not want and they 
would stay all the way from an hour 
to a few days. 

Baltimore, Md.—Our most out- 
standing problem during 1952 was 
the unfortunate fact that we could 
not accommodate our customers with 
all the space they desired in our 
warehouse. Labor was a problem 
more or less, but we got by through 
the faithfulness of those who have 
been with us from eight to twenty 
years. 

Omaha, Nebr.—There are two 
problems that stand out above al] 
others. One is labor and the other 
taxes. Labor costs have been in- 
creasing steadily and our experience 
has been that labor efficiency has 
been steadily decreasing. The labor 
supply in this territory varies con- 
siderably. At times it is difficult to 
maintain a full crew while at other 
times there seems to be a surplus in 
the labor market. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Our most out- 
standing problem in 1952 was the 
help situation. 


Better Business 


Chicago, Ill—The wide acceptance 
of frozen foods has made the public 
aware of frozen form of foods. Ware- 
houses should tie in with the frozen 
food industry on this promotion; let 
the public know how essential ware- 
houses are in the processing and dis- 
tribution of these foods. People are 
becoming conscious of our industry, 
tell them an interesting story, and 
they’ll listen. Work closely with trade 
associations for improved methods of 
handling. 

Baltimore, Md.—For better busi- 
ness, each warehouse should stand 
upon its own feet and allow his com- 
petitor the full range of his ware- 
house to compare his own shortcom- 
ings or allow his competitor to justly 
criticize his shortcomings with the 
full sense of just criticism. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—To render high- 
est possible service to their customers 
should be the aim of every refriger- 
ated warehouseman. 

Dallas, Texas—Encourage volume 
storage of commodities on a compe- 
titive price basis. 
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Outlook for 1953 


Chicago, Ill—For 1953 we expect 
no change in volume and a continued 
squeeze on profits. 

Wichita, Kans.—I believe the out- 
look for. 1953 for in-transit storage 
is relatively good, and I believe all 
refrigerated warehouses, like any 
other business, could create better 
business and bigger volume if they 
would give the service and maintain 
the friendship that seemed to be nec- 
essary in the 30’s. 

Baltimore, Md.—The outlook for 
our business for the year 1953 ap- 
pears to be very good, and we hope 
to surpass all the past years. 

Kansas City, Mo.—We expect 1953 
to be about in line with 1952. 

Omaha, Nebr.—As far as 1953 is 
concerned, we feel that storage vol- 
ume will maintain its present high 
level in this particular territory. Meat 
production will continue heavy and 
we do not feel that there will be any 
particular change in the production 
of poultry and eggs and, of course, 
all the information that we get re- 
garding the future production of 
frozen fruits and vegetables from the 
west coast point to the fact that this 
will increase steadily. So, we look 
for no particular change in our stor- 
age operation volumewise. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The outlook for 
1953 for this company is good. 

Dallas, Texas—Like other business- 
men, we are optimistic about the fu- 
ture. The whole southwest, as every- 
body knows, is growing in leaps and 
bounds. We know this growth will 
cause us to grow. 


New Orleans Warehouse 
Adds New Freezer Space 


OLLOWING discontinuance of the 

manufacture and the sale of ice 
in 1952, the New Orleans Cold Storage 
and Warehouse Company, New Or- 
leans, La., contracted to convert the 
space originally used for ice manu- 
facture and storage into two additional 
zero temperature holding rooms mea- 
suring 60 x 60 feet. This will provide 
an additional 90,000 cubic feet of 
freezer space. The cost of this con- 
version amounted to approximately 
$140,000. The new space was expected 
to be available for occupancy early 
in February. 


TRRF Annual Meeting 


HE annual meeting of The Re- 

frigeration Research Foundation 
will be held May 15-17 at the Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C., in 
conjunction with the annual conven- 
tion of the Association of Refriger- 
ated Warehouses May 17-21. The 
Scientific Advisory Council will meet 
Friday and Saturday, May 15 and 16, 
the membership meeting will be held 
the afternoon of Sunday, May 17, and 
the Board of Governors Sunday eve- 
ning, according to an announcement 
by Dr. H. C. Diehl, director. 


NARW President Predicts 
More Industry Progress 


FULL year of industry growth 

and progress for the refrigerated 
warehousing industry for 1953 was 
predicted by A. B.Efroymson, presi- 
dent National Association of Refri- 
gerated Warehouses. His comments 
were made during a conference of 
industry officials in the Association’s 
headquarters office in Washington, 
December 30. 

Pledging the whole hearted coopera- 
tion and support of the Association 
to both the legislative and adminis- 
trative branches of the new govern- 
mental setup beginning January 20, 
Mr. Efroymson declared, ‘‘business 
men today have an outstanding chal- 
lenge ahead of them. Instead of the 
‘blank check’ which some have 
thought would be theirs if the Republi- 
cans got in, we find that the duties 
and obligations of business men un- 
der the new government now being 
set up have been increased rather 
than decreased. It’s up to us”, the 
NARW President continued, ‘‘to help 
the new administration and the new 
Congress in every possible manner to 
see that the fundamental concepts of 
business freedoms and our competi- 
tive system of enterprise are main- 
tained without abusing or stretching 
of the privileges which may be ours 
under a new ‘business government’ ’’. 

In commenting about his own in- 
dustry, Refrigerated Warehousing, 
Mr. Efroymson was optimistic about 
both business conditions and sound 
industry progress during 1953. He 
emphasized the unusual expansion 
that has taken place in perishable 
foods storage during 1952 and cited 
the fact that refrigerated warehousing 
space has grown by some 28 million 
cubic feet since the end of World War 
II. “This trend will continue’, the 
official predicted, ‘‘and particularly 
during 1953 we shall see considerably 
more space added, particularly in 
the low temperature categories’’. 

Efroymson tied the growth of the 
industry in the last few years closely 
to the parallel growth of production, 
distribution and consumption of fro- 
zen foods, and called attention, to the 
close inter-relationship between the 
two industries. The year 1953 is 
scheduled to be a banner one in 
frozen foods sales and consumption 
and the NARW official pointed out 
the fact that storage facilities for this 
record production have grown, and 
are growing, in line with the eco- 
nomic needs of both frozen foods 
and the whole perishable foods field. 

The NARW president was confi- 
dent that inflationary tendencies in 
our over-all economy would be ar- 
rested by sound national leadership 
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and by increased volume, and result- 
ing lower prices, turned out by 
America’s production capacities and 
know-how. He placed refrigerated 
warehousing right “in the middle” 
of the foods distribution picture of 
America and cited the large impact 
his industry causes on the nation’s 
food economy. 


Dallas Warehouse Adds 
To Refrigerating Capacity 


HE Alford Refrigerated Ware- 

houses, Dallas, Tex., has an- 
nounced a program that will nearly 
double the electrical output and 
greatly increase cooler and freezer 
capacity at the company’s Cadiz 
Street plant. 

First phase will be installation of 
three 250-horsepower Bruce-MacBeth 
natural gas-driven combustion en- 
gines with 225-KVA Westinghouse 
generators. These should be in oper- 
ation by early spring, W. R. Oliver, 
plant superintendent, said. 

The second phase involves conver- 
sion of a_ 1,225,000-cubic-foot dry 
storage room into a cooler. Pipes and 
thirty 3-44ton brine cooler units are 
being installed to supplement the 
chilled water refrigerant system. For- 
merly kept at a temperature of 70 
degrees, the room will be brought 
down to 35 degrees by the added 
installation. 

When the room is ready for use, 
the plant will have 8,725,000 cubic 
feet of refrigerated space and dry 
storage space will have been reduced 
to 6,250,000 cubic feet. 

Last phase of the program will in- 
volve increasing the plant’s refrig- 
erant delivery by 200 tons to oper- 
ate at approximately 40 degrees 
below zero. This will increase the 
company’s freezer storage capacity 
by 400,000 pounds per day. This will 
be accomplished by installing two 
electrically driven centrifugal com- 
pressors which can deliver about 100 
tons of refrigerant each. 


Research on Fluorescent 
Lights 


HE development of fluorescent 

lights that will operate under 
low-temperature conditions is now 
being aided by the Refrigeration Re- 
search Foundation. An improvement 
that will aid further has been an- 
nounced lately, perfection of a system 
that permits theostat dimming of 
fluorescent lighting. Production is 
still in the planning stage. 
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Johnson Leaves Terminal 
Succeeded by A. F. Warner 


HE resignation of Jerry P. 

Johnson as vice-president and 
general manager of the Terminal Re- 
frigerating & Warehousing Cor p. 
Washington, D. C. effective December 
31, 1952 has been announced. 


Jerry P. Johnson 


Continuing the policy in practice 
for a number of years, of promoting 
its executives and officers from the 
ranks of the operating personnel, the 
company has appointed Albert F. 
Warner to succeed Mr. Johnson as 
manager of cold storage and in charge 


Albert F. Warner 


of customer relations. Mr. Warner 
has been with the organization for the 
past twenty-six years and for sev- 
eral years in the capacity of assistant 
to the president and Mr. Johnson in 
handling the department of which he 
now becomes the head. Eugene Hurst, 
also a Terminal veteran has been 
elevated to the position of assistant 
manager. 

Mr. Johnson is now located at 219 
Dupont Circle Building as manager 
of the “Washington Division,’’ Mer- 
chants Terminal Corporation of Balti- 
more. In the latter capacity, Mr. 
Johnson is in charge of construction 
of Merchants’ new refrigerated ware- 
house at Landover, Md., just outside 
of the District of Columbia. He will 
also manage their operations upon 
completion of the facility about June 
1953. 

During the past few years he has 
been quite active in the affairs of the 
National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, having served as presi- 
dent two years and as chairman of 
the Legislative and other commit- 
tees. 


Subjects Announced For 
Training Conferences 


N ADDITION to the training con- 

ference held at St. Louis, Mo., 
February 1-5 by the National Asso- 
ciation of Refrigerated Warehouses 
and The Refrigeration Research 
Foundation, two additional confer- 
ences are scheduled as follows: 

March 15-19, 1953 at St. Claire 
Hotei, San Jose, Calif. 

April 12-16, 1953 at Sherston-Belve- 
dere, Baltimore, Md. 

The first draft of subjects includes 
the following: Mechanical handling, 
refrigeration humidity, safety, cost 
finding, public relations, employee re- 
lations, selling space, panel forums, 
sanitation, commodity storage—poul- 
try, dairy, meats, seafoods; fruits and 
vegetables, frozen foods storage, new 
product storage. 

These subjects will be handled by 
discussion leaders who are outstand- 
ing in their respective fields. The 
“Conference Type” of discussion will 
be used through these sessions. There 
will be plenty of opportunity for 
conference participation by regis- 
trants. 

A special “Certificate of Graduate 
Training” will be issued jointly by 
the Association and the Foundation 
to each registrant who satisfactorily 
completes the conference session. 

The number of reservations report- 
ed received for the St. Louis confer- 
ence the middle of January indicated 
that a very satisfactory number of 
students would be present. 


Cold Storage Plant 
Makes Improvements 


HE Lackawanna Cold_ Storage 

Division of Beatrice Foods Com- 
pany is making some major improve- 
ments in its plant in Scranton, Pa. 
The entire absorption refrigeration 
system is being dismantled and will 
be replaced with a new compression 
system in two stages to provide minus 
20 degree temperature. Dismantling 
began on November 1, 1952 and is 
now more than 60 per cent accom- 
plished. Installation of the new ma- 
chinery and equipment has begun 
and is scheduled for completion be- 
fore March 1, 1953. The new system 
will be all electric and equipped with 
the latest design of automatic con- 
trols. 


Plans also call for an additional 
improvement in the conversion of 
160,504 cubic feet of cooler space into 
low temperature freezer space im- 
mediately after March 1, 1953. 


This improvement and conversion 
is another step in the improvement 
of the Beatrice Foods Co. Cold Stor- 
age Warehouses throughout the coun- 
try as demonstrated by the new 
building nearing completion in Den- 
ver and the conversion in the Detroit 
Refrigerating Division at Detroit. 


The Beatrice Foods Co. is prepar- 
ing in this way to assume its share 
of the burden of the Refrigerated 
Warehouse Industry to care for the 
crops and preducts of the Perishable 
Food Industries of the country. 


Priebe Joins Staff 
of Poultry Institute 


DWARD W. Priebe, Jr., joined 

the staff of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Poultry Industries January 1, 
1953, as merchandising director, a 
new post created as part of the In- 
stitute’s expansion program, Dr. Cliff 
D. Carpenter, president and executive 
head of the Institute, announced. 

Mr. Priebe has a background of 
25 years of practical operating ex- 
perience in the poultry and egg indus- 
try, all of it gained during his asso- 
ciation with Priebe and Sons, Inc., 
one of the oldest and best known 
poultry and egg processing firms in 
the industry. He resigned as manager 
of Priebe and Sons’ procurement and 
processing operations last October. 

As chairman of the Institute’s board 
of directors during 1950 and 1951, and 
as chairman of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Poultry Commodity 
Research Committee since 1949, Mr. 
Priebe has already done an outstand- 
ing job in leading many important 
industry activities and is well quali- 
fied for trade association work. 
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How Refrigerated Warehouses Can Meet 


Needs of Frozen Food Distributors 


ae KEEP ABREAST of frozen 
food demand, refrigerated ware- 
houses must be far-sighted in plan- 
ning new construction and stream- 
lined operations, Harry K. Schauffler, 
executive director of National Whole- 
sale Frozen Food Distributors Asso- 
ciation, told the annual meeting of 
the North Atlantic Chapter of the 
National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, held at Providence, R. I. 
Previous record expansion as 
needed of sub-zero storage space by 
the warehouse industry was compli- 
mented by Mr. Schauffler. He pointed 
out however that this had been pos- 
sible in most cases because of vast 
“cooler” space which had been cap- 
able of speedy conversion as cooler 
demand declined and sharp freezer 
demand pyramided. Future expan- 
sion in many localities will require 
substantial new construction, both 
expensive and time-consuming. 


Increased Demand 


The rapid increase in demand was 
shown by comparing 1952 total ton- 
nage received by public refrigerated 
warehouses, when 55 percent was for 
sharp freezer storage, with 1950’s 51 
percent. Projection of the upward 
trend indicates 60 percent in 1954 and 
70 percent in 1958 of total tonnage 
will require sharp freezer storage. 

As confirmation of this demand 
created by frozen food popularity, 
Mr. Schauffler cited the half-billion 
dollar investment in home freezers 
in 1952 by families throughout the 
nation. The storage capacity of home 
freezers installed within the last two 
years totals approximately 30,000,000 
cu. ft. By 1958 it is estimated that 
zero storage space in homes will be 
equal to three-quarters of the total 
in refrigerated warehouses. 


New Techniques Needed 


“Many individual warehouses will 
only be able to keep up with frozen 
food needs,” said Mr. Schauffler, 
“provided they not only start plan- 
ning now for new plants but for new 
operating techniques. We are past the 
cracker barrel storage era when 
warehouses could count on long term 
bulk storage of most shipments re- 
ceived.” 

You remember that the general 
store itself of a generation ago had 
big cracker barrels out back and re- 
plenished the sales stock out front 


when it was finally necessary simply 
by rolling out another barrel. Today’s 
retailer knows that the customer de- 
mands crackers in packages and so 
he replenishes the stock out front 
every day or so with quite a variety 
of types of crackers a few packages 
at a time. This is the same problem 
faced by the modern refrigerated 
warehouse. 


Today’s warehouse must be plan- 
ned to handle not only frozen straw- 
berries, which have a short packing 
season once a year, but also frozen 
fish, meat, poultry, prepared foods, 
etc. which have an almost continuous 
packing season. Now, too, poultry 
appears in the form of parts so that 
a wider selection is available to the 
customer. This means more variety 
of more items moving each day in 
and out of storage. Streamlined 
operations become a must if labor 
costs and time delays are to be kept 
at a minimum. 


Large Displays Needed 


Where 30 different frozen items 
made a fair display in the retail store 
a couple of years back, today it is 
more likely to be 130 items to keep 
up with the demands of housewives. 
Tomorrow it will be 230 and more. 
break-up problem for the wholesale 
distributor. Here again the rates and 
practices for the refrigerated ware- 
houses are vital to the frozen food 
operation. 


Some warehouses have reasonable 
rates for sharp freezer storage but 
demand Main Street frontage rentals 
when their customer asks for break- 
up space in order properly to prepare 
the deliveries for his retail customers. 
Actually, future full occupancy of the 
warehouse will be best assured if the 
wholesale distributor’s business con- 
tinues to grow requiring first one per- 
cent of the warehouse for break-up 
operations, then two percent, then 
five percent, etc. 


Distributors Forced to 
Add New Space 


Failure on the part of warehouse 
managements in many cities to un- 
derstand the needs of frozen food 
distribution and the _ inefficiencies 
forced by inadequate space or out- 
moded practices has resulted in the 
construction of new facilities financed 
by wholesale distributors. In many 
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cases these facilities needed for tem- 
porary storage are only economical 
when they compete with the refrig- 
erated warehouse for packer storage. 


Warehousemen Experts 


Warehousemen should be the best 
experts in their own field, qualified 
to handle storage problems more effi- 
ciently than frozen food distributors, 
most of whose time should be con- 
centrated on the techniques of selling 
frozen foods, the training of retailers, 
etc. On the other hand, the ware- 
house should similarly hesitate to 
compete in the field of distribution, 
whether openly or by indirect means. 

Trucking deals, food plans, and 
other tempting proposals frequently 
come to important warehouses, beg- 
ging that the financing or part of the 
operations should be handled by the 
warehouse, with naturally big profits 
promised. Then is the time for the 
warehouse management to stop and 
take a careful look. Careful consid- 
eration is necessary as to possible 
illegal discrimination (under the 
Robinson-Patman Act) unless similar 
services are rendered to all. The 
multiplicity of items now in storage 
and still expanding also shows that 
the problem of special service cannot 
be limited to a few fast-moving items. 
The headaches of break-up and dis- 
tribution added to those of refrig- 
erated warehousing have discouraged 
even hardy souls from venturing fur- 
ther. 


Distributors Good Customers 


The most important consideration 
for the refrigerated warehouse in a 
terminal city is the fact that frozen 
food distributors are their best pro- 
moters. Good distributors make the 
business of the warehouse. No brand 
would be stored in that terminal city 
by any packer if there was not a 
customer demand for said brand. 
Hence the distributor who knows his 
local market—who has created a de- 
mand for the brand, and who has the 
know-how to build greater accept- 
ance for the future—is the greatest 
asset which the refrigerated ware- 
house can find. 

Cooperation with such a customer 
will pay dividends for many future 
years. Perhaps the greatest present 
need for cooperation is to work out 
with that customer the most effective 
immediate methods of saving on labor 
costs at all stages of operation, and 
also planning for ever-improved la- 
bor saving techniques in the future. 
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Study Shows Soiled 
Eggs Poor Storage Risk 


ASHED or unwashed, the soon- 

er soiled or stained eggs are 
moved through the normal channels 
of marketing, the better the quality 
at time of consumption, the VU. S. 
Department of Agriculture reports 
after a survey of egg-washing pro- 
cedures and equipment in 31 com- 
mercial plants in seven states. In 
comparison with naturally clean eggs, 
the storage of washed eggs usually 
proves unsatisfactory from the stand- 
point of preserving quality. About 10 
per cent of all eggs (as gathered from 
the nest) are soiled or stained. 

The study was carried out under a 
cooperative agreement between the 
National Egg Products Association 
and the Poultry Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration, under 
the Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1946, 

In a study of four different types of 
egg-washing machines, it was found 
that unwashed clean eggs, natural or 
oil processed, kept better in storage 
than soiled eggs, washed or un- 
washed, stored as naturals or oil 
processed (sprayed with oil to help 
preserve quality). Soiled eggs which 
were washed showed a greater de- 
cline in quality than did soiled eggs 
which had not been washed. 

The washed and unwashed soiled 
eggs used in the study showed the 
sharpest decline in quality after two 
months of storage. Oil processing re- 
tarded the quality decline in all eggs 
and reduced the amount of loss. 

Other highlights from the report of 
the study of washing and storage of 
eggs were: 

(1) Many of the egg washing ma- 
chines in commercial plants were not 
being operated in accordance with 
the instructions of the manufacturer. 
This could account for the greater 
quality losses in eggs washed by 
some machines. 

(2) Considerable variation was 
found in the number of cases of eggs 
washed per mar hour and the wash- 
ing cost per case. 

(3) Some scrubbing or brushing 
action is necessary in order to remove 
all of the soil as water alone, or with 
a detergent, will seldom do it. 

(4) Warmed water is necessary in 
the washing of eggs, both from the 
washing standpoint of cleanliness 
and that of minimizing quality loss 
in storage. 

(5) A short presoaking or spraying 
of eggs with warm water containing 
a detergent is advantageous in wash- 
ing because it softens the soil, pro- 
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vided the time and temperature are 
properly controlled to prevent con- 
tamination of the interior of the egg. 


(6) Washed eggs, even though 
washed under the best of conditions, 
showed a much higher loss and qual- 
ity decline in storage than naturally 
clean eggs. 


Poultry Institute Absorbs 
National Egg Products 


HE Institute of American Poul- 

try Industries has absorbed the 
National Egg Products Association, 
making the NEPA laboratory, mem- 
bership and staff part of the Insti- 
tute, effective January 1, 1953. 

This announcement, made jointly 
by Cliff D. Carpenter, president and 
executive head of the Institute, and 
Leo Ovson, president of National Egg 
Products Association, followed formal 
approval by the Institute and dis- 
solution action voted by NEPA’s 
executive committee after NEPA 
members had approved the move to 
disband as a separate organization 
and become part of the Institute. 

The egg products laboratory work 
started by NEPA will be continued 
and expanded by the Institute. 


Commodity Storage 
Contract to Be Revised 


COMPLETE revision in the CCC 

Commodity Storage Contract is 
now being made by the CCC Trans- 
portation and Warehousing Branch, 
according to a special bulletin from 
the National Association of Refrigera- 
ted Warehouses. A conference on this 
subject was held last November by 
the Contract Revision Committee of 
NARW which met with Col. M. J. 
Hudtloff, director, and other represen- 
tatives of the Branch. 


According to Col. Hudtloff all con- 
tracts in effect now will be amended 
so that all existing and future con- 
tracts will be identical. Some of the 
major changes will be as follows: 

Agriculture officials are going to 
let NARW ‘‘take a look”’ before issuing 
the new contract, so that additional 
and further suggestions might be con- 
sidered and/or incorporated before 
final revision and issuance to the in- 
dustry. 

Paragraph 9 will be changed to 
read in effect ‘‘warehousemen will be 
liable for any loss or injuries to com- 
modities stored hereunder caused by 
the warehouseman’s failure to exer- 
cise such care in regard to commodi- 
ties as a reasonably careful owner 
of similar commodities would exer- 
cise.’’ The warehousemen’s tariff sub- 
mitted with application for approval 


will definitely become a part of the 
contract. 

On the question of overtime it will 
include a provision providing for de- 
finite rates per man hour for ovecr- 
time. A paragraph giving warehouse- 
men 48 hours advance notice of cars 
to be loaded or unloaded will be in- 
serted in paragraph 5. In regard to 
spacing of commodities the revised 
contract is expected to provide that 
commodities shall be far enough away 
from the walls to provide adequate 
circulation. Loading and bracing as 
covered by the warehousmen’s tar- 
iff will be a part of the contract. 


Harvey S. Paull Retires 


FTER 60 years in the cold stor- 
age business, Harvey S. Paull, 
president of the Milwaukee Cold 
Storage Co., Milwaukee, Wis. has re- 
tired. He had been president since 
1932. Before that he was successively 
a warehouse hand when the plant 
was started 60 years ago; superin- 
tendent in 1899 to 1902, in which 
year he was made secretary of the 
company, and treasurer in 1915. 


Harvey S. Paull 


In recognition of his many years 
service as a refrigerated warehouse- 
man, a tribute was presented to Mr. 
Paull by the Great Lakes Chapter of 
the National Association of Refriger- 
ated Warehouses at a meeting held 
in Chicago in May, 1948. 


The new president is David B. 
Stearns who had been treasurer. In 
1948 he graduated from Harvard 
University law school, taking his 
bachelor’s degree in 1942. He served 
as a marine corps fighter pilot in 
World War II. He is now vice presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Warehouse- 
men’s Association and secretary and 
treasurer of the Milwaukee Ware- 
housemen’s Association. Miss Elsa 
Puhl, who has been with the com- 
pany since 1926, has been chosen as 
president. 
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ROM reports received by the De- 

partment of Agriculture for the 
month ended December 31, 1952, pub- 
lic warehousemen indicated cooler 
space to be 64 percent occupied and 
freezer space 78 percent. This was a 
decline of 3 points in cooler utiliza- 
tion and no change in the occupancy 
of freezer space. Both cooler and 
freezer were below average for this 
time of year, the former by 1 point 
the latter by 2 points. Yet, in the 
Middle Atlantic, East South Central, 
and Pacific Coast States, regional 
freezer occupancy was greater than 
their respective December 5-year 
average with each area reporting 
freezer utilization of 80 percent or 
better. City-wise, only New Orleans 
and San Francisco indicated better 
than 80 percent occupancy in cooler 
space but in more than half of the 
cities where a major share of the 
refrigerated storage space is located, 
freezer occupancy was also above 80 
percent. 

A net decrease in cooler held com- 
modities and an increase in freezer 
weights brought national holdings to 
2.3 and 2.4 billion pounds respective- 
ly by December 31, 1952. Cooler com- 
modities reflected a 13 percent de- 
crease as the result of seasonal with-- 
drawals in stocks of fresh fruits and 
dairy products which more than 
countered net increases in holdings 
of meats, dried and evaporated fruits, 
nuts and nut meats. The 6 percent 
gain in freezer weights was attribu- 
table to the significant accumulations 
of frozen meats which with sizable 
holdings of frozen fruits, vegetables, 
and poultry still in store brought na- 
tional holdings to an all time record 
high of 2.4 billion pounds. 

National holdings of fresh apples 
were down to 20 million bushels by 
December 31—a decrease of 5 million 
during the month. Fresh pears still 
in storage totaled less than 2 million 
bushels. The net out of storage move- 
ment during December was about 
average for both apples and pears. 


December 31 Cold Storage Holdings 


Net-withdrawals of 25 million 
pounds of frozen fruits during De- 
cember equalled the previous all time 
record high for the month (1946) 
thus reducing national holdings to 291 
million pounds. A reduction in stor- 






equal to the stocks last year. The net 
disappearance during December of 
about a million gallons was also com- 
parable to the change last year. 

A record December net withdrawal 
of frozen vegetables — 33 million 
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OCCUPANCY OF PUBLIC-COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES, 1945-52 


age holdings was indicated for all 
frozen fruit items except frozen ap- 
ples. The seasonal decreases ranged 
from 1 to 10 million pounds with 
strawberries accounting the largest 
net withdrawal followed by frozen 


TABLE 1—CoLp STORAGE HOLDINGS IN PUBLIC, PRIVATE AND SEMI-PRIVATE 
WAREHOUSES, APPLE HOUSES AND MEAT PACKING PLANTs (000 Las.) 


pounds—left 537 million pounds in 
store by the end of Docember. Yet, 
stocks still in storage were at an all 
time high for the month despite this 
record out movement. Leading all 
frozen vegetable items in volume 










































Dec. 31 Nov.30 Dec.31 Five Year 

1952 1952 1951 Average 

Meat and meat products, Ibs. ................ 958,424 692,691 912,247 805,271 
Lard and rendered pork fat, lbs, ........ 56,582 56,592 54,522 60,732 
Frozen poultry, lbs 277,357 294,424 302,151 270,988 
Creamery butter, Ibs. .......................... 72,418 83,951 27,051 60,705 
American Cheese, lbs 204,224 210,029 194,784 161,067 
Other cheese, lbs. 20,155 21,263 18,334 17,663 
Shell eggs, cases 156 393 141 128 
Frozen eggs, lbs. 50,497 12,462 67,200 82,308 
Apples, bu. 20,198 24,941 22,113 25,983 
Frozen fruits, Ibs. 290,617 315,757 331,411 313,968 
Frozen vegetables, Ibs. ................-.....0-+- 536,504 569, 974 498,340 373,619 
Frozen fish, lbs. 195,654 210, 658 168,792 151,629 















cherries which fell off about 5 mil- 
lion pounds. 

Frozen orange concentrate holdings 
were reduced during December to 10 
million gallons which were about 


moved from store was frozen peas 
which at 142 million pounds reflected 
a December decrease of 21 million 
pounds. Sweet corn was down 8 mil- 
lion pounds to 41 million while snap 


TABLE 2—PERCENTAGE OF SPACE OCCUPIED BY PuBLIC CoLp SToraGE WAREHOUSES (APPLE Houses EXcLUDED) 























Net piling apece Dec. 31, 1952 Nov. 30, 1952 Dec. 31, 1951 5-year Average 

Cooler Freezer Cooler Freezer Cooler Freezer Cooler Freezer Cooler Freezer 
New Englan .....................::.0:-000++ 2,504 5,875 39 76 42 715 50 87 52 83 
Middle Atlantic .......................... 27,903 32,758 66 82 71 85 64 84 65 81 
East North Central .................... 27,965 28,834 60 80 66 82 64 84 65 81 
West North Central .................... 8,232 18,198 58 78 60 67 56 86 66 84 
South Atlantic 8,033 , 67 70 67 69 67 86 65 84 
East South Central ...................... 2,478 3,504 71 88 79 89 74 88 69 85 
West South Central .................... 7,056 7,975 70 62 65 60 63 63 66 14 
Mountain . 1,302 2,821 57 18 63 718 53 92 58 79 
Pacific 16,437 . 27,304 72 80 13 82 67 719 66 76 
United States 101,901 137,075 64 18 67 78 63 83 65 80 
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TABLE 3—PERCENTAGE OF SPACE OCCUPIED BY PRIVATE AND SEMI-PRIVATE REFRIGERATED WAREHOUSES AND MEAT PACKING 
(ApPLe Houses EXcLupDep) 








Private and wear ony Warehouses . 
Occupied—per cen’ 
Dec. 31, 1951 
Cooler Freezer 


Net Piling S; 


(000 cu. ft) 
Cooler Freezer 


set —— Packing Establishments 
(000 cu. tt) Dec. 31, 1952 . 
Cooler Freezer Cc 


Space Occu 
Cooler Freezer 





1,219 
5,393 
1,421 
3,294 


Middle a 1,471 
East North Central 3,123 
West North Central 474 
South Atlantic 113 
East South Central — 
West South Central ....... —— 
464 —— 
1,402 2,870 
14,197 


United States 


50 
56 
84 
99 
79 


85 


52 
71 





NOTE: Blank spaces indicate that insufficient returns were received. 


beans at 52 million pounds reflected 
a December decrease of 7 million 
pounds. Lesser withdrawals were re- 
ported in stocks of asparagus, lima 
beans, spinach, pumpkin and squash 
while holdings of broccoli, Brussels 
sprouts, and cauliflower increased by 
3 to 4 million pounds during the 
month. 

National stores of cream totals 23 
million pounds by December 31, 
which compares with 16 million last 
year and 18 million in store on De- 
cember 31 during the 5-year period 
ending 1951. 

Less than half as much butter 
moved from store last month as dur- 
ing December in the 5-year period 
ended 1951. The 12 million pound 
cisappearance compares with an aver- 
age of 30 million and 32 million last 
year. Stocks of 72 million pounds of 
creamery butter thus were more than 
two and a half times greater than 
last year’s holdings and about one- 
fifth greater than average. 

Shell egg holdings were down to 
156,000 cases while frozen egg stocks 
at 50 million pounds were the second 


lowest December on record since 


1937. 

American cheese stocks reached a 
new record high for December with 
204 million pounds in storage. These 
holdings exceeded the previous De- 
cember 31 record (1951) by more 
than 9 million pounds. 

The net change in frozen poultry 
stocks was contraseasonal with stocks 
decreasing 7 miltion pounds which 
was in contrast to a 4 million pound 
increase during December in the 5- 
year period ended 1951. Holdings of 
287 million pounds compares with 
302 million last year and average 
December 31 stocks of 271 million 
pounds. 

Although turkey holdings were 
down 13 million pounds to 145 mil- 
lion, they were at a new record high 
for the month, 

Meats in storage on December 31 
were the largest on record for the 
month since 1936 with 958 million 
pounds reported on hand. Of this 
amount beef holdings equaled 276 
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million pounds and pork, 508 million 
pounds. During December, stocks of 
beef increased twenty-five percent 
above average with a gain of 45 mil- 
lion pounds reported. Holdings of 
frozen beef were at near record levels 
for the month. Pork holdings also re- 
flected greater than average net-ac- 
cumulations during December but 
total holdings were only slightly 
greater than average and less than 
holdings last year. 

Net withdrawals amounting to 18 
million pounds brought national hold- 
ings of fishery products down to 217 
million pounds, Frozen fishery stocks 
were reduced to 196 million while 
cured fish holdings fell off to 21 mil- 
lion. Area wise, New England stocks 
equalled 47 million pounds, followed 
by 45 million in the Middle Atlantic 
and 48 million in the West Coast. 


Storage Outlook 


If the historical pattern prevails, 
cooler occupancy during January 
should decrease by as much as 3 
points. Since December 31 stores of 
cooler held commodities were below 
average, net withdrawals during Jan- 
uary may not be significant enough to 
reflect an average change in cooler 
occupancy. Freezer occupancy also 
should decrease during January. The 
expected decline is one point, but 
much will depend upon the rate of 
movement from store of frozen fruits 
and vegetables which are now in their 
seasonal decline and _ conceivably 
could reduce occupancy by more than 
average. 


Handling Frozen Foods 


NUMBER of constructive sug- 

gestions for the handling of 
frozen foods were developed in a 
letter written by Harlan J. Nissen, 
Terminal Refrigeration Co., Los An- 
geles and published in Frozen Food 
Age. Mr. Nissen’s letter, which was 
written after an article entitled 
“Handling Abuses Threaten Indus- 
try” appeared in the publication, 
cites the fact that he has been using 


these hints on handling frozen foods 
for some time in “an attempt to 
educate not only the salesmen but 
the retail buyer and handler.” 

His suggestions in essence are (1) 
Encourage early morning pickups 
(between 7:00 and 7:30) because un- 
due exposure deteriorates products 
and almost all retailers use uninsu- 
lated trucks; (2) Train salesmen to 
emphasize the importance of pro- 
tecting merchandise from the sun 
and other elements by always trans- 
porting in a covered vehicle; (3) 
Emphasize the point of not selling 
the retailer more than his freezer 
facilities will hold.—Cost Facts. 


Thermostabilization of 
Eggs for Storage 


OME phases of the question 

whether thermostabilization will 
prove useful for stored fresh eggs 
are pretty well answered in studies 
by Agnes F. Carlin and Janiece Foth. 
The studies were conducted at Iowa 
State College under contract to the 
Western Regional Research Labora- 
tory. 

The experimental eggs were stabil- 
ized in oil at various temperatures 
for various times and stored for 
periods up to eight months. Egg white 
whipping and angel cake volume 
were adversely affected by the ther- 
mostabilization and these adverse 
effects did not change during storage. 
Sponge cakes, plain cakes and cus- 
tards were not affected, either before 
or after storage. Thermostabilization 
imposed a “fresh” appearance of the 
thick white, but separation of yolk 
and white was more difficult and 
field of white was lower as a result of 
greater adherence to the shell. 

It seems likely that the difference 
in separation of white might not be 
noticeable to the home user. But 
questions still remain: will use by 
commercial bakers be affected? 
Would it reduce losses in grade and 
those due to spoilage sufficiently to 
warrant commercial use of the 
method?—TRRF Information Bulle- 
tin. 
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THIS MONTH IN BRIEF 


Additional reports from 
ice distributors give an 
analysis of last year’s busi- 
ness and some comments on 
the immediate future. 


The success of vending 
machines in the retail ice 
business as told by an ice 
man with many years ex- 
perience. This operator testi- 
fies to the fact that his vend- 
ing business produces two- 
thirds of the company’s in- 
come. People want ice, he 
says, and will use lots of it 
if they know where and 
when they can buy it. 


Wages paid by the ice in- 
dustry in different parts of 
Canada are summarized 
from a survey made by the 
Canadian Association of Ice 
Industries. 


High light of the Ohio 
Ice Convention held at Co- 
lumbus January 16 and 17 
was the use of ice for pack- 
ing sweet corn and other 
new merchandising proj- 
ects. The fall meeting of 
the New England Ice Asso- 
ciation consisted of a round 
table discussion of all the 
more important merchandis- 
ing ideas. 


THE ICE INDUSTRY 


ASSOCIATION 


OF 


1C E 






INDUSTRIES 


Review of the Ice Industry 


NUMBER of letters from _ ice 

manufacturers and distributors 
were received too late to be included 
in the annual review in the January 
IcE AND REFRIGERATION. Although 
these reports do not materially alter 
the conclusions obtained from a 
larger number of letters, they are 
given here as added information. 


Ice Tonnage 


Tucson, Ariz.—On tonnage basis, 
we will be down about one percent 
from 1951; on dollar basis we will be 
up about three percent. 

Hollister, Calif.— Indications are 
that we shall have sold about 10,000 
more tons in 1952 than in 1951, the 
main reason being that we added 


‘ more customers this year. 


Pueblo, Colo.—Our tonnage was up 
seven percent and dollar volume up 
10 percent. 

Colorado Springs, Colo.—Sales in 
1952 were off 10 percent due to drop 
in sales for home refrigeration and to 
the steel strike in this locality. Dollar 
volume was up one and one-half per 
cent due to price ceiling adjustments. 

Attleboro, Mass.—Our ice sales 
were up, thanks largely to a warmer 
summer. 

Springfield, Mass.—Ice sales in 
1952 were greater than 1951—up ap- 
proximately $8,000. The chief reason 
was railroad icing for air-condition- 
ing at a low quantity price. Tonnage 
was up approximately 1,743 tons. 

Omaha, Nebr.—Our ice sales for 
were 800 tons greater than in 


Portland, Ore.—Tonnage was about 
the same as the previous year but 
income was improved due to price 
changes. 

Danville, Va.—Our 1952 ice sales, 
for the first eight months were less 
than the same period of 1951. 

Tacoma, Wash.—Our overall sales 
were down 600 tons in 1952 in com- 
parison to 1951. The big loss was in 
sales to the military at a nearby army 
base that was practically closed down 
due to troop movements to Korea. 


Costs 


Tucson, Ariz—Our costs were up 
due mainly to wage increases, but we 
sold more cube and crushed ice at 
higher tonnage value. 

Hollister, Calif.—On a per ton basis 
costs were considerably her, due 
primarily to rising costs of labor, in- 
surance, taxes, etc. 

Pueblo, Colo.—Income was more in 
line with costs this year than last 
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year because dollar volume was up. 
In this respect our business was com- 
parable to years prior to 1950. 


Springfield, Mass.—Costs were up 
but they appeared to be in line. 
Power and labor were the main rea- 
sons for increased costs. 


Omaha, Nebr.—Costs were about 
the same for the year. 


Portland, Ore.—Costs were in line 
with income compared to the prev- 
ious year, reversing the trend of the 
past two years. 


Danville, Va.—Costs were up four 
per cent in 1952 over 1951. 


Processed Ice 


Tucson, Ariz.—We sell crushed ice, 
not sized. The crushed ice business 
was up 20 percent over 1951, mainly 
due to commercial sales which repre- 
sents 80 percent of our business. 


Hollister, Calif. — Our commercial 
sales of crushed ice was about 800 
tons compared to 200 tons in 1951. 


Pueblo, Colo.— Our tonnage of 
crushed ice was up four and one-half 
percent compared to 1951 and the 
dollar volume up 12% per cent. Do- 
mestic sales are about two and one- 
half percent. For produce icing we 
sold 38 tons with a dollar value of 
$418. We started this season late but 
a half-year’s sales amounted to 18 
tons with a dollar value of $234. This 
is a growing outlet. 


Springfield, Mass.— We sell both 
sized and crushed ice. Sized ice up 25 
per cent over 1951. All sized and 
crushed ice is for commercial use. 
Expect about the same demand and 
volume for 1953. 


Omaha, Nebr.—We sell sized and 
crushed ice. Our total sales for the 
year amounted to $185,273.00, com- 
pared to $197,725.00 for 1951. We had 
piel little produce icing and no meat 
cing. 


Portland, Ore.—The dollar volume 
was greater. Tonnage of crushed ice 
was about the same. We revised 
prices May 1 and October 1. For pro- 
duce icing our sales of snow ice dur- 
ing the months of July and August 
amounted to $4,700. 


Danville, Va—We had about 25 
percent increase over 1951 and ex- 
pect some increase of processed ice 
sales in 1953 over 1952. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Our approximate 
sales of sized ice mounted to about 
1,600 tons in 1952. Dollar volume was 
improved somewhat after we in- 
creased our price $2.00 per ton. Our 
market in sized ice runs to restau- 
rants, bars, vegetable and meat icing 
in retail] stores. 
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Vending Stations 


Tucson, Ariz.— We have several 
vending stations and now have two 
more on order. We vend 10 and 25 
lb. cube and crushed bags, 25 and 50 
lb. block. We expect to expand these 
sales in 1953. 

Hollister, Calif—The vending ma- 
chines we are indirectly associated 
with show a sales decline in volume 
every year. Sizes dispensed are 50 
and 25 lb. bags and cubes. In our area 
five vendors are in operation. 


Pueblo, Colo.—We are now oper- 
at one vendor, selling 50 lb. block, 
25 lb. block and 15 lb. sized. Sales 
increased 25 percent in 1952 over 
1951 in sized ice, with block ice show- 
ing the same tonnage as 1951. We 
expect to put in a couple more next 
season. 

Attleboro, Mass.— We have one 
vendor at the plant but no plans as 
yet for additions. 

Portland, Ore.—We have three 
vending stations, also one at the 
plant. Also 19 three ton stations. Do 
not expect to expand this year. 

Tacoma, Wash.—We are operating 
six vending stations that vend 25 and 
50 lb. blocks only. They do a good 
job in the summer months but are 
not too good during the winter. The 
sales evidently are for the fisherman 
and tourist rather than for home use. 
We would like to expand this type of 
station in 1953. 


Advertising 


Phoenix, Ariz —We use newspaper 
and radic with some magazine and 
trade journals. 

Pueblo, Colo.—Our advertising is 
limited to newspaper and we expect 
to continue this program in 1953. 

Springfield, Mass.— We use local 
newspapers; will do same in 1953. 

Attleboro, Mass.—We do radio and 
newspaper advertising. 

Portland, Ore.— We use baseball 
score cards, grocery and meat dealer 
magazines and merchandising helps 
distributed by the National Associa- 
tion of Ice Industries. 

Tacoma, Wash.—Our advertising is 


limited to the classified telephone 
directory. 


Selling More Ice 


Tucson, Ariz.—The Ice industry 
needs better packaging and making 
ice easier to buy by making it avail- 
able everywhere. 

Hollister, Calif.—Give better serv- 
ice to new and old customers to dis- 
courage their use of an ice machine. 

Portiand, Ore.—Our suggestion for 
enlarging the market and selling 
more ice is to do more local adver- 
tising and make full use of N.A.LI. 
research, 

Tacoma, Wash.—We plan to again 
stress meat and vegetable. icing in 
1953 as it was fairly successful in 
1952. That seems the best means to 
keep up tonnage and profits as pros- 
pects in general are not too en- 
couraging. 
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Outlook for 1953 


Tucson, Ariz.—We hope that 1953 
will equal 1952. 


Hollister, Calif—We expect 1953 to 
be about the same as 1952. 


Pueblo, Colo.—We expect a drop 
in retail sales to home refrigerators 
but an increase in party ice and sized 
ice, Ice cube sales are on the increase. 


Springfield, Mass.—We_ expect 
about the same as 1952. 


Attleboro, Mass.— In this section 
the ice business seems to depend 
very largely on the weather. 


Omaha, Nebr.—We expect about 
the same business in 1953. 


Portland, Ore.—We expect 1953 
business to be somewhat better, now 
that prices are where they should be. 
But we shall have to continue mer- 
chandising. 


Danville, Va.—The outlook for 
1953 depends very largely upon the 
weather and general business con- 
ditions. 


lee Company Celebrates 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


CHRISTMAS party, complete 
with bonus checks for the 19 
employees, was coupled with an 
observance of the 50th anniversary of 
the Liberty Ice and Fuel Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Peter F. Hogan, who has been sole 
owner and president of the firm since 
1914, distributed the bonus checks 
with brief remarks to the 19 employ- 
ees and as many guests. The checks 
were based on periods of service with 
the company. Robert B. Clark, with 
49 years behind him, was dean of the 
employee group. 

In turn, the employees presented 
Hogan with a Christmas gift of lug- 
gage in recognition of his years of 
leadership. 

The half-century story of the com- 
pany is one which runs the gamut 
from winter ice-cutting and horse- 
drawn wagons to modern refrigera- 
tion plants and trailer truck fleets. 

The business was launched Decem- 
ber 8, 1902, by the late Michael 
Mahar, with Peter Hogan, then a 
boy, as his employee. The total in- 
ventory of equipment was a frame 
ice-house, a one-horse wagon and 
the natural ice that formed each 
winter on the old Chicopee Reservoir 
off Liberty Street. Mr. Hogan took 
over the business in 1914. 

Mr. Hogan, still active in the busi- 
ness and still able to lift a 300-pound 
cake of ice, was recently elected New 
England representative on the board 
of directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Ice Dealers. He has been 
regional president of the group for 
several years. 

Operating the business with him 
are his sons, Bernard, Vice-president; 
Wilbur, in charge of the heating 


division; and Paul, in charge of the 
truck fleet. The elder Hogan’s daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Mary Hogan Allen, is office 


‘ executive. All were present for the 


party. 


New Well Provides 
Source of Revenue 


ACED with the problem of find- 

ing and developing an adequate 
source of water suitable to the 
manufacture of clear, clean ice, or 
the ruining of expensive equipment, 
J. S. Earman, owner of the Vero 
Beach Ice & Cold Storage Co., Vero 
Beach Fla., after two years of re- 
search and experimentation “hit the 
jack-pot.” 

Many borings were made on the 
high sand ridge in Vero Beach. Water 
was tested at every foot until finally, 
a fine vein of water showing a natural 
trace of fluoride was found. The 
water was so pure the State Board 
of Health gave it a 100 percent clean 
bill and—Mr. Earman decided to bot- 
tle and sell it as well as use it to 
make crystal clear ice. Because the 
ice manufactured from this water has 
a sky-blue color it was decided to 
call it Blue Crystal Water. 

The well was sealed off with steel 
casing, a ten foot bronze screen was 
installed and then lead sealed against 
contamination. Water is carefully 
drawn from this well at a very slow 
rate, not faster than eight gallons per 
minute, where it is processed under 
the rigid supervision of the Florida 
State Board of Health. 

A small but modern processing 
plant has been set up just back of the 
ice plant and the taste and odor free 
water is sealed in half gallon con- 
tainers that fit easily into a refriger- 
ator. Five gallon containers can also 
be obtained. 

Special racks have been built on 
the sides of the ice trucks and the 
water can be delivered without ad- 
ditional cost. Several water coolers 
also have been installed, which the 
company services with ice and water 
and rents for $5.00 a month. 

The new by-product is attractively 
displayed in a show window on the 
platform of the Vero Beach Ice Co. 


Harbaugh Heads Aero Club 


PauL C. HArBAuGH, president of 
the Liberty Fuel & Ice Co. Portland, 
Ore., has been elected president of 
the Aero Club of Oregon. Mr. Har- 
baugh was elected for a one-year 
term as head of the club, which is 
the largest chapter of the National 
Aeronautic association in the United 
States 
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Front view of one of the vending stations installed by City Products Corp. Note electric sign at left and large 


“Ice” signs, which are red. 





VENDING ICE THE MODERN WAY 


A down to earth discussion of the place of vending machines 
in the ice business, their locations and other peculiarities, 


and the reactions of people to the idea of vended ice. 


N ST. LOUIS we have 70 vending 

machines, of which 35 are iso- 
lated away from our regular operat- 
ing properties and plants. It has been 
our experience that if you make ice 
available to the public, they will 
come and get it, providing it is made 
convenient to reach. In one case we 
had such a plant where the customer 
had to drive through a dark street to 
reach it. We put in an automatic 
vending machine station directly 
across the street, in a more conven- 
ient location, and sold double the 
amount of ice. 

We put these stations on rented 
property anywhere from $35.00 to 
$75.00 a month rent. It costs us be- 
tween $10,000 and $12,000 to install 
a station. We black-top the whole 
area we lease and set the station on 
this paving. We install flashing ice 
cube signs which cost approximately 
$450.00 apiece. We cover the back 
of the premises with aluminum on 
steel rails set in concrete. We paint 
this aluminum yellow with red let- 
ters, which are our company colors 
for both our trucks and our vending 
machine stations. We light these sta- 


This is a story of a big 
scale vending machine oper- 
ation as told at the recent 
National Ice Convention. In 
the City of St. Louis, the City 
Products Corp operates sev- 
enty vending stations and it. 
is expected that by this time 
next year, twenty more will 
have been added. These 
stations now are producing 
one-third of the company’s 
income. This experience, as 
told by Mr. Muckerman, has 
proven again that people 
want ice and will use lots of 
it, if they know where they 
can buy it at a convenient 
location. 





tions up with many floodlights, with 
time clocks on all of them. These 
clocks at this time of the year are 
turned on at 5:00 p.m. and off at 
5:00 a.m. We have in mind that if a 
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R. C. MUCKERMAN 
City Products Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 


place is well lit up, women and 
children will not be afraid to go 
there to pick up a bag of ice. We 
vend only 25-pound pieces of block 
ice, and 25-pound bags of cubes, 
nothing smaller. 

These stations today return one- 
third of the profits, before taxes, of 
the St. Louis Division of City Pro- 
ducts Corp. Without the vending ma- 
chine stations and the relatively 
higher price of processed ice, I don’t 
know where we would be with the 
volume we sell. 


Advertising 


We do a great deal of advertising 
of ice and as a matter of fact, we are 
spending more for local advertising 
than we ever did before. We allo- 
cate from our sales, 10 cents a ton 
for advertising. We charge that 
against our advertising budget 
throughout the year, and by the end 
of December, we usually have a well- 
balanced budget. We are on tele- 
vision; we are on radio after the 
ball games. We have a big sign 60 
feet long out in left field at Sports- 
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These dodgers are used to saturate trading territory of newly opened 
vending stations of City Products Corp. 


man’s Park in St. Louis. Whenever a 
game is televised and a ball is hit 
into left field, anyone who has a 
television set turned on within a 100- 
mile radius of St. Louis will see the 
sign, “City Ice Cubes, 70 automatic 
vending machine stations.” We also 
have in St. Louis our own Public 
Service Company handling their own 
broadcasts on which they have a 
program of twenty announcements a 
‘day. 

Every time we open a new sta- 
tion, we immediately flood the ter- 
ritory surrounding that station with 
a blotter giving the location and 
other information. We do newspaper 
advertising. We have a card on 
which is shown every place you can 
get ice in St. Louis, all the 70 sta- 
tions and their addresses. Every 
piece of literature, every mailing, 
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every private letter that we mail out 
of the St. Louis office contains that 
information. We have girls on the 
sidewalks in various locations in the 
downtown area just passing these 
cards out to anyone who may come 
along, because people today just 
don’t know where they can get ice. 
They want ice but too often the ice- 
man does not tell them it is avail- 
able, and* where they can get it. 


Two Sizes Sold 


We vend only two sizes packaged 
ice for a definite reason. If a custom- 
er wants a small package but finds 
that only 25-pounds is available, he 
will take it. On the other hand, very 
few will buy two or three 10-pound 
bags. So for every customer who 
wants only 10 pounds, you are sell- 


ing 2% times what that customer 
would have bought. And don’t forget 
that with the high cost of operating, 
the high cost of cubing, the high 
labor cost today, volume means a 
great deal, and if you have that vol- 
ume, you can cut costs. 


We have installed automatic bag- 
ging and hoppers on our cubing ma- 
chines at a cost of approximately 
$1,000. One man can put the blocks 
on the cuber, pack it, and go right 
down the line, and the quote for that 
man’s operation on the average cuber 
today is 45 to 50 blocks in eight 
hours. You may ask, “What does that 
cost?” We figure that with present 
labor costs, cubing should cost about 
$2.00 to $2.40 a ton. 


My experience has led me to be- 
lieve that this vending machine 
business is the greatest thing I know 
of to perpetuate the ice business. 
First of all, you are selling your 
highest priced merchandise, and, the 
people will buy it if you make it 
available to them in proper areas 
and localities where it is easy for 
them to go. We are continuing to put 
them up. I hope between now and 
this time next year that we will have 
at least twenty more in St. Louis. We 
have had cases where a vending ma- 
chine station was selling more than it 
could really handle and when we 
installed another within a 10 or 15 
block radius, it not only relieved the 
excess congéstion, but in addition 
built its own sales, sometimes in- 
creasing the sales in that area by. as 
much as 50 percent. 


Yellow Houses 


We are promoting throughout our 
area our own colors of yellow and 
red lettering trimmed with black and 
every one of our stations is known 
as “The Little Yellow House.” I was 
recently in Springfield, Mo., where 
we installed a station and a woman 
happened to be driving through there 
and she stopped and wanted to see 
how it operated. The manager asked 
her how she knew it was there and 
she said: “Well I saw the little yel- 
low house, and my land! St. Louis 
is flooded with them.” 


The last two stations we put up, 
one was on a prominent thorough- 
fare, where we counted 70,000 cars 
a day passing, and the other was on 
a street where we counted 66,000 
cars a day passing. Commercial cus- 
tomers in St. Louis used to have the 


: janitor come on at 6:30 in the morn- 


ing to meet the iceman and take the 
ice and ice up, but today that same 
janitor is coming ‘on at 11:00 o’clock 
in the morning and going to the 
vending machine and getting his ice 
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and this allows him time for a lot of 
night work. 

We even advise our routemen that, 
instead of driving five or six miles 
back to the plant to get a block or 
two of ice, they should get what they 
need at the nearest vending station, 
because the price there is the same 
as for delivery to the domestic trade, 
and this will save overtime and cart- 
age, as well as saving the driver’s 
own time. 


Servicing the Machines 


Now, you may wonder how we 
take care of these vending machines. 
First of all, we use the National 
Ejector Coin Box and we used to 
have to take the money out four or 
five times. a day. We have ncw 
changed that routine by installing a 
2-inch tube leading from the coin 
box, through the wall into a 10-inch 
steel drum on the inside of the house, 
with a bag fastened with a bracket 
and lock. That bag will hold about 
$1,000 in silver and the money is 
picked up at longer intervals than 
once a day. A man simply removes 
the bag, puts in a new one, and is 
gone in about five minutes. To handle 
this money at our office we use a 
large size counting and sorting ma- 
chine similar to those that are used 
by banks. 

We have men who load ice on the 
belts, handling from six to eight sta- 
tions. They come on at 1:00 or 2:00 
o’clock in the afternoon and work 
until midnight or 1:00 o’clock in the 
morning. We have another crew that 
delivers the ice to the vending ma- 
chine stations in refrigerated trucks. 
Every one of our vending machine 
stations is the same as a commercial 
customer. Our delivery man charges 
this ice to that location and when 
our man collects the money, he cre- 
dits the receipts to that individual 
station. 

We make the rounds at least once 
a month to audit each station, be- 
cause we recognize that there are a 
lot of “bugs” in all vending machines. 
Every once in a while we see a re- 
bate go through for $10.00 or $12.00. 
Well, what happened? All of a sud- 
den it went off and all the ice ran 
out, and there are many other things 
that may happen. It is a specialized 
business today, but I am absolutely 
sold on the idea of vending machines 
taking up the slack of what we might 
call decreased sales. 

We have installed many vending 
machines at a cost of $10,000 or $12,- 
000 and in some cases we have in- 
vested as much as $35,000 in a single 
installation. So far we are making 
between 30 and 40 percent return on 
our investment per year before taxes. 


swe 


One of the blotters used by City Products Corp. to advertise their vend- 





ing stations. Reduced from 314x9 inches. 


The People Want Ice 


From our experience I can say 
that you give the public what they 
want, in a proper form, the form in 
which you should give it to them, I 
mean, not wet cubes, not wet pro- 
cessed ice and not wet block ice, but 
the quality that you would want 
yourself if you had to go out and 
buy it; if you make it convenient 
for them, in places where they are 
not ashamed to go, places where they 
are not afraid to send a 12-year old 
girl or a 14-year old boy, where they 
know there is nothing to bother 
them, well illuminated places, well 
publicized places, well painted places, 
the people will buy ice. 

But it is important to keep them 
up. We have oil drums on each side 
of all stations where refuse may be 
discarded. After all, we ice people 
have a lot to live down from the 
horse and wagon days. 


Stations Advertise Selves 


Many operators say they would 
like to install a station, but are 
afraid of the investment, they are 
off the beaten path, etc. But there is 
nothing to prevent them from pub- 
licizing a beautiful station by setting 
it out on a highway, in the heart of 
town, in the heart of the !usiness 
district, and telling the people where 
it is. The ice industry has a product 
that everybody wants and everybody 
needs and the iceman himself is at 
fault because it is not accepted more 
than it is. 

We don’t want to forget that most 
ice plants are producing below ca- 
pacity because sales are going down. 
Why? You have lost your tonnage 
business; you have lost a lot of deal- 
er business, but you haven’t lost 
your domestic business. You just 
think you have. That domestic busi- 
ness is still there in a different form 
and the public will come and get it. 

The super-markets today are liv- 
ing on the theory that the people will 
do their own shopping. We have very 
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few grocers and butchers today who 
offer a delivery service. Their cus- 
tomers have to go and get it. They 
are all right down our alley if w2 
will increase our investment a little 
bit to perpetuate the business. I’m 
telling you, if you have a plant, don’t 
sit back and let your investment de- 
cline in value. Expand it, put it 
where it can be seen and glamorize 
it, advertise it, let the public know 
what you have got and what they 
can get and where and when they 
can get it. They don’t care what 
they pay; when they want it, they 
want it, and they will buy it. 


Colorful Sales Aids For 
Meat On Ice Customers 


ORE material to help ice men 

follow through with Meat-On- 
Ice customers has been prepared by 
the Public Information and Market- 
ing Department of the National Asso- 
ciation of Ice Industries. The material 
includes two colorful merchandising 
aids: 1. A full color pamphlet for 
customer handout; 2. A two-color 
point-of-sale banner for display in 
stores, 


The handout pamphlet tells why 
and how ice keeps meat fresh and is 
designed specifically to get the Meat- 
On-Ice story across to meat customers 
in the store. They can be placed on 
the counter or handed out at the 
checkout counter. Space on the back 
permits store name imprint. 

The store banners are printed in 
red and blue, reading “Ice Keeps Our 
Meat Fresher, Jucier, Full of Flavor.” 
This eye-catcher should bring about 
fine results for Meat-On-Ice users. 
Every meat handler will welcome 
this addition to his store. It will at- 
tract attention and keep customers 
reminded about this better method 
of preserving fresh meats. 


A forceful and convincing grocery 
trade paper advertising campaign is 
softening up the merchants. It is now 
up to the ice men to follow through. 
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The Ice Industry 


Ice Making Plant 
Converted to Cold Storage 


FTER 69 years of continuous 
operation the Diamond Ice & 
Coal Company, Charleston, W. Va., 
sold its last block of ice December 21. 
The ice-making plant will be con- 


verted to cold storage space to en- 
large the service in that field accord- 
ing to E. Dana Smith, president. The 
ice marketing business has been sold 
to the North Pole Ice Company of 
Charleston. 

In recent times Diamond Ice has 
sold about 20,000 tons of ice annually, 
but the trend, especially since the 
end of World War II, has been toward 
an expansion of its cold storage and 
freezer business. 


At present, the company has 485,- 
000 cubic feet of cooler storage space 
in its buildings at Bullitt and Welch 
Sts., and 215,000 cubic feet of freezer 
space. 

Diamond Ice was founded in 1883 
by Admr. Sidney A. Staunton, and 
at the time it was one of the first ice 
manufacturing plants in the country. 
At one time it maintained a stable of 
50 horses, and its wagons stopped at 
practically every door in Charleston. 


Survey of Wages Paid Employees by Canadian Ice Industry 


N RESPONSE to requests from 
members the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Ice Industries has made a sur- 
vey of wages paid by the ice industry 
in various sections of Canada. The re- 
sults are shown in the tables below. 
It will be noted that there is a con- 
siderable lack of uniformity in rates 
of pay, due perhaps to the difference 
between large and small cities and 
also doubtless to prevailing wage 
scales in different parts of the coun- 
try. 

For this survey, typical companies 
were contacted, representing the west 
coast, prairie province, Ontario, Que- 
bec, and the Maritime. Figures from 
each of those sections were tabulated 
showing rate of pay and commission, 
for route salesmen, whether a straight 
wage or commission, and rate of pay 
and number of hours worked by stor- 
age men, tank men, and engineers. A 
number of companies, it will be 
noted, provide a guaranteed minimum 
and commission for salesmen. 


SUMMARY OF WAGES TO ROUTE SALESMEN IN CANADIAN CITIES 








Location of Straight 
Companies Wage 


Guar. Rate of 
Minimum Comm. 





West Coast - 


Prairie Prov. - 
spec. del. 
95c hr. 
Ontario 


85c — 90c hr. 
50.00 
50.00 
1.15 hr. 


46.50 
1.30 hr. 


Quebec 
Maritimes 








45.00 10%% gr. sales 
plus 2% retail 
45.00 12%5% of whsl. 
10%% retail 
44.00 4c unit 

41.80 25 lb. del.—5c 
50 Ib. del—Tc 
100 lb. del.—9c 


5% cash 
2.25 ton 


22% of cash 


(natural Ice) 
40.00 


3.45 ton 
40.80 to 44.40 
winter summer 2.50 ton 
- whsl 1.80 ton over 
- 2 ton day 
Ret. 2.50 ton over 
2 ton day 


3.00 ton 
8c whsle. 
2.75 retail 

2.75 








TABLE 2.—SUMMARY OF WAGES PAID TO STORAGEMEN, ROUTEMEN AND ENGINEERS IN CANADIAN CITIES 








Location of 


Storagemen 
Companies 


Rate of Pay 


Hrs. worked 
per week 


Tankmen 
Hourly Rate 


Hrs. worked 
per week 


Engineers 
Hourly Rate 


Hrs. worked 





West Coast $200 Mo. 


1.18 hr. 
Prairie Prov. 1.05 hr. 


.90 hr, 
Ontario 


Quebec 


Maritimes 








$45 wk. plus 1.03 hr. 
3 brs. @ 1% 


$225.00 Mo. 
1.18 hr. 
1.05 hr. 
.90 hr. 


85 & .90 hr. 
90 hr. 


45.00 wk. 


1.17 hr. 
85 hr. 
36.00 wk. 
45.00 wk. 
70 hr. 
45.00 wk. 
43.20 wk. 








50.00 wk. 45 
.90 hr. 48 


$45 wk. plus 1.40 hr. 
3 hrs. @ 1% 


$260.00 Mo. 
260.00 Mo. 
1.35 hr. 
1.10 hr. 
50.00 wk. 
.95 hr. 


50.00 wk. 
1.10 hr. 
355. to $65. wk. 
4th 1.30 hr. 
3rd 1.60 hr. 


chief 82.00 wk. 

night 64.00 wk. 

3rd 51.00 wk. 
1.35 hr. 
1.00 hr. 
46.00 wk. 

1.10 to 1.35 hr. 
.80 hr. 
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New England Ice 
Association 
RAYMOND T. WILBER, Secretary 


HE FALL meeting of the New 

England Ice Association was held 
at the Kenmore Hotel, Thursday, 
December 11, 1952, and proved to be 
one of the finest meetings in some 
time. The program was built on the 
round-table idea with members of 
the industry and some suppliers being 
participants, with no outside speak- 
ers. 

Wayne Cutler led a very inter- 
esting discussion on the success of 
vending machines, which eventually 
involved participation of everyone 
present. Wayne reported that the 
three vendors they have installed 
have proved very satisfactory. Metro- 
politan Ice also reported on their 
experiences with vendors. George 
Voter told of some of the installa- 
tions made by the vending machine 
company he represents. From the re- 
ports, it would seem that vending 
machines properly located do a very 
good job and pay good profits. 

Another subject that brought out 
a very lively discussion was that of 
party ice, ice bowls and carvings. 
Ed Kenney, who has been a developer 
of this type of work, told how they 
had used this means of getting excel- 
lent publicity, as well as good profits 
on sales. As Ed remarked, such sales 
will not take a company out of the 
red, but it does create good will and 
a good profit. Warren Pierce of Har- 
wichport, Red River Ice Company, 
has also done a great deal of this 
work, his biggest season being vaca- 
tion time. The Rhode Island Ice 
Company had been doing a good job 
on bowls and carvings. There is no 
doubt but what this part of the ice 
business, if properly developed and 
properly handled, would not only 
afford dramatic publicity for the in- 
dustry, but would pay a good profit 
if reasonable prices are secured. 


Board Meeting 


Following lunch, the session re- 
convened with a meeting of the Board 
of Directors. Those other than Board 
members who were present were in- 
vited to remain. For some weeks, a 
committee appointed by President 
Hogan had been considering a new 
system of dues. Up until this year, 
bills sent to members, outside of 
associate members, carried no 
amount. Each company was supposed 
to send in a check for $1.00 per ton 


Reports from Unit Ice Associations 


plant capacity. Such a system has 
not worked impartially and was not 
good business practice. The commit- 
tee, composed of the _ treasurer, 
Charles Larsen; Past President Car- 
roll Thacher and director Warren 
Pierce, recommended a scale of 
annual dues from $15 to $40 depend- 
ing upon size of plant, $10 for dealers 
who purchase from other plants and 
$15 for industry suppliers. This sched- 
ule was accepted by the Board. 

The Board also voted to hold the 
next general meeting in early April 
and to continue the same type of 
round-table meeting. If the interest 
shown in the last two meetings is 
any indication, there should be an 
exceptionally large attendance. 

After completing the Board meet- 
ing, President Hogan called on some 
of the industry suppliers who were 
present. They each gave a brief re- 
port of conditions in the industry as 
they saw them. 


General Discussion 


General discussion then included 
plant economy and sanitation in de- 
livery, followed by power rates and 
power consumption. Several helpful 
suggestions were made as to how con- 
sumption of power could be reduced. 
Power rates have risen to such a 
point that it is becoming the biggest 
factor in the manufacture of ice, and 
prices of ice have not gone up ac- 
cordingly. Sanitation, both at the 
plant and in delivery, is always a 
problem. Instances were cited of state 
health inspection made on a mem- 
ber’s dip tank. Even the member was 
embarrassed by the result. The ice 
delivered in some paper bags did not 
pass inspection, due to a chemical 
action between the ice and the paper. 
Continuous care must be exercised. 

Another subject discussed was the 
possible uses of ice plants for other 
purposes during the off season. Clark 
Bennett pointed out the steady in- 
creased demand for frozen food stor- 
age, both wholesale and retail. Apple 
storage was another possibility. One 
plant has converted part of its storage 
into an ice cream plant and is manu- 
facturing and delivering ice cream 
and doing a good business. However, 
there does not seem to be many 
things that a storage room can be 
used for, just for the winter. Frozen 
foods and lockers are a year-around 
affair. Meat and corn icing were 
touched on briefly. Wayne Cutler 
seems to be the leader in meat icing 
and is having very pleasing results to 
date. 
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Georgia Ice Manufacturers 
Association 
R. W. Frorrip, Secy.-Treas. 


HE Georgia Ice Manufacturers 

Association together with South- 
ern Ice Exchange is planning the 
greatest convention they have ever 
had, one that we feel sure will attract 
the largest number of ice men that 
has ever attended a local convention. 
It will be held at the Ansley Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga., February 24 and 25. 

We have arranged for the most 
informative speakers available and 
have an actual demonstration on how 
to ice a meat case by a large market 
operator as well as have him give 
his views on how meat on ice has 
aided his business. 

A tea and fashion show has been 
arranged for the ladies and the floor 
show at the banquet will be out of 
this world. 

This past year has been one of the 
best years for ice men in the South- 
east. We feel sure that it will prove 
most profitable for every ice com- 
pany to be represented at this con- 
vention. 


Eastern States Ice 


_ Association 


Gorpon T. WILSON 


T A MEETING of the Board of 

Directors held in Philadelphia on 
December 9, 1952, Gordon T. Wilson 
was elected secretary and treasurer 
of the Eastern States Ice Association 
to replace Robert Wilson, who has left 
the ice industry to take a position in 
the sales department of the Yale and 
Towne Manufacturing Company. 

A convention committee with 
Charles Hoffberger as chairman was 
appointed and the annual meeting 
which will be held jointly with the 
Virginia Ice Manufacturers Associa- 
tion will be held at the Hotel Cham- 
berlin at Old Point Comfort, Va., 
April 9 and 10, 1953. 


Walton New Vice-President 
Indiana Trade Executives 


HE Indiana State Trade Execu- 

tives Association has announced 
the election of Robert W. Walton, 
executive secretary of the Indiana 
Association of Ice Industries, to the 
office of vice-president of that group. 
This Association is an organization 
made up of trade association execu- 
tives functioning in the behalf of 
trade associations in Indiana. 
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Ohio Association Streamlined Convention 
Merchandising Ideas Explored 


HE 1953 convention of the Ohio 

Association of Ice Industries was 
streamlined, with two business ses- 
sions and the annual banquet and 
floor show. It was held at the Desh- 
ler-Wallick hotel, Columbus, Jan- 
uary 16 and 17. The first session held 
Friday afternoon was used for con- 
vention business. The second session 
Saturday morning covered committee 
reports, reports from the National 
Association, and a panel discussion of 
new business opportunities. 


Selling Anhydrous Ammonia 


A new merchandising angle for ice 
plants, particularly those located in 
farming areas, was suggested by Mor- 
gan G. Williams, Union Service Corp., 
Columbus, the selling of anhydrous 
ammonia for use as fertilizer on 
farms. ‘ 

Mr. Williams explained that his 
company became interested in this 
about four years ago and, through 
contacts with the U. S. Agricultural 
Department, the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and Agricultural 
groups, they had established a very 
satisfactory and growing side line to 
their ice business. The need of an- 
hydrous ammonia for such use is the 
fact that soil that has been cultivated 
over a period of years becomes de- 
pleted of nitrogen, and application of 
anhydrous ammonia will replace this 
nitrogren. It is applied in liquid form, 
a specified amount per acre, depend- 
ing upon the soil and the crop to be 
grown, In general it requires about 
75 to 100 pounds per acre, although 
this depends upon the condition of 
the soil and the crop to be grown. 

The ice company is primarily a dis- 
tributor, leaving to applicators the 
business of applying it to the soil, al- 
though the Union Ice Company does 
do some applying on an experimental 
and research basis. The usual method 
is to hitch a tractor to a special appli- 
cator with a tank which feeds the li- 
quid ammonia into the soil. Other 
equipment needed by a company 
supplying this service includes stor- 
age tanks and a tank truck. 

Soils treated by this process have 
shown amazing increase in fertility, 
according to Mr. Williams. It offers 
a big business field because of the de- 
mand for increased agricultural pro- 
duction and, from publicity issued by 
the U. S. Agricultural Department 
and State Experiment Stations farm- 
ers are well informed as to its appli- 
cation and results. 
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Opening Session 


The convention was opened by 
President Gilbert B. Bush Jr. imme- 
diately following a group luncheon 
Friday. Mr. Bush welcomed the mem- 
bers of the Association and visitors 
and briefly outlined the program. Hhe 
was followed by Wm. R. Sneed who 
called the roll and introduced the 
exhibitors and associate members. A 
tribute of appreciation was ex- 
pressed to Stuart A. Muenter, past 
president by. Walter B. Blessman, who 
presented him with a plaque. 


Safety ‘Committee 


R. H. Smith, chairman of the Safe- 
ty Committee, reported that the com- 
mittee had continued its work, with 
renewed emphasis on the personal 
responsibility of employers. It is nec- 
essary, he said, that those who ap- 
preciate the importance of safety, 
work conscientiously and do what 
they can to improve their own rec- 
ords to make up for those who do not 
take it seriously. No plan, he said, 
can be fully successful unless all 
members of the group participate. 
This is especially important now he 
said in view of the fact that the safety 
record of Ohio companies has been 
going down, both in frequency and in 
severity. 

He then presented safety plaques 
to three Ohio ice companies for their 
favorable safety record the past year. 
They had earned these awards, he 
said, by their interest and participa- 
tion. They were as follows: 

Class A: City Products, Marion, 
Ohio. 

Class B: City Products, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Class C: Lorain Crystal Ice Cu., 
Lorain, Ohio. 


Reports of Officers 


Mr. Bush presented the annual re- 
port of the president, basing it on the 
theme that ambition will get what 
anyone wants, but the trouble is that 
most people do not have the energy. 
In any group such as the Ohio Asso- 
ciation, he said, there are individual 
desires, but by merging their inter- 
ests and by recognizing an inevitable 
diversity of opinions, a program 
beneficial to the entire group can be 
worked out. Through the combined 
efforts of Ohio ice men over a long 
period of years, he said, one of the 
best associations in the country had 


developed. By combining the ambi- 
tions of all, we can go on to more ac- 
complishments, if we will only use 
the necessary energy, he concluded. 

Miss Elizabeth Shannon presented 
the report of the secretary-treasurer. 
Detailed receipts and expenses were 
itemized, showing that the associa- 
tion had not only operated within its 
budget during the past year, but had 
overcome a small deficit from the pre- 
vious year. She then reviewed briefly 
the accomplishments of the associa- 
tion during the past year. 


North Central. Group 


R. H. Smith of Willard, Ohio gave 
an interesting talk on the North Cen- 
tral Ohio Ice Group, which was 
formed in 1932, primarily as a social 
group, made up of ice executives 
from Bucyrus, Mt. Vernon, Mt. Gil- 
ead, Tiffin, Willard, Norwalk, Ash- 
land, Wooster, Shelby and Mansfield. 
The group has continued to hold 
monthly meetings since it was or- 
ganized, with a social hour, followed 
by a dinner and then two hours of 
informal discussions pertaining to the 
ice business. The record of this group, 
he suggested, could be an incentive 
for other similar groups to be organ- 
ized within the Ohio ice industry. 


Annual Banquet 


The annual dinner was held Friday 
evening in the Hall of Mirrors of the 
hotel. Dinner music was furnished 
by an orchestra, followed by a talk 
by Wayne E. Laibe of Lima on hypno- 
tism, its theoretical and practical as- 
pects and its application to sales psy- 
chology. 


Final Session 


Committee reports were presented 
and new directors were elected at the 
final session Saturday morning. Ac- 
cepting the report of the Nominating 
Committee, the following members 
were elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors: George Curtain, Circleville; 
Karl Beachy, Toledo; C. H. Board- 
man, Jr. Columbus. 


National Achievements 


Guy W. Jacobs, secretary of the 
National Association of Ice Industries, 
reporting on the work of the associa- 
tion said that during its 36 years it 
had many accomplishments to its 
credit and is now stronger and offers 
a better program than ever before. 
The various merchandising activities 
pointed toward selling ice for new 
uses, for instance, have been very 
successful in increasing tonnage for 
many ice companies. 
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The new meat on ice program, he 
said, is selling a lot of ice. Vended 
ice meets a popular appeal; vegetable 
icing and the new channel icing is 
increasing in popularity and result- 
ing in increased sales of ice; more 
and more ice is being sold in paper 
bags; hydro cooling of peaches is an- 
other new and growing market. 
Among the newer developments are 
machines for manufacture of crushed 
and sized ice and cubes, and “tube 
ice,” mentioned in a recent issue of 
IcE AND REFRIGERATION, now in the 
process of being developed. 

There still remains some restric- 
tions on construction materials, but 
so far ice plants have not been seri- 
ously affected. One important accom- 
plishment had been the decontrol of 
ice prices. Some unfavorable pub- 
licity had, as usual, been answered 
and counteracted. Credit for these ac- 
complishments was due the National 
Association, but it had to have the 
backing of members of the industry 
and the unit associations. Active par- 
ticipation in the National Association 
and in the Unit Associations he said 
was the best insurance available to 
any ice company. 

Touching briefly on the question 
of sanitary ice, he said health officers 
all over the country are alive to the 
situation created by a recent report 
from Kansas. To meet this condition, 
he said, all ice distributors must take 
extra precautions to provide all their 
customers with perfectly clean and 
sanitary ice. 


Profits Through Merchandising 


F. X. Timmons, advertising and 
publicity director of the National As- 
sociation, presented a more detailed 
report on the national advertising and 
publicity program. In absence of a 
national advertising program, they 
had turned to publicity articles in 
newspapers and magazines and pro- 
grams on the radio and television as 
a supplement to trade paper adver- 
tising which is carried on the year 
round. This publicity is valuable, he 
said, because it reflects the opinion of 
newspaper and magazine editors and 
radio and television program direc- 
tors as to the importance of the in- 
formation developed. It will not how- 
ever accomplish as good. results in 
immediate returns as will advertis- 
ing, which is covered in the trade 
publications covering the grocery, 
beverage-restaurant, and growers and 
shippers group with 22 publications 
and total circulation of more than 
six million readers. These 22 publi- 
cations, he pointed out, cover all 
phases of commercial ice uses. 

Mr. Timmons presented a_ vivid 
picture of the growing American 


market which included a net gain of 
7,062 every day, and that by 1960 
the total population will be 171 mil- 
lion, 21% million more than now. 
School children enrolled in public 
schools are increasing at the rate of 
about 600,000 a year. Approximately 
a million and a half couples are mar- 
ried each year. 


Growing Market 


It is in this young married group, 
age 20-35 that the ice industry will 
find its best market. They have no 
preconceived ideas about ice, they are 
unaware of the drip pan, they do not 


_Yremember the depression, the trend 


is toward entertaining in the home, 
they like to do things together such 
as parties and picnics. This all leads 
to the fact that they are wide open 
to the sales story of ice, and the 
energetic ice company should be able 
to build sales outlets among that 

Based upon these facts Mr. Tim- 
mons suggested a survey of local 
markets brought up to date each year 
showing total population, retail sales, 
income groups, shopping. centers, 
grocery stores, meat markets, fish and 
poultry markets, restaurants, special 
prospects. With such an analysis the 
ice man can know what he can expect 
from the market and plan accordingly. 

He then described briefly the mer- 
chandising aids available from the 
National Association, including bul- 
letins on meat on ice, trade paper 
advertising and others. 


Panel Discussion 


The session closed with an interest- 
ing and instructive panel discussion 
of vegetable icing, fish and poultry 
icing, meat icing, corn icing and spe- 
cialty ice. The panel was directed by 
Jack Whitlock, Marion, and discus- 
sions of the various subjects were 
presented by Dick Fischer, Steuben- 
ville; Stuart Muenter, Tiffin; James 
Boardman, Columbus. 

In his opening remarks Mr. Whit- 
lock said the ice business needs to 
attract more young men. It,is a good 
business, he said, and offers oppor- 
tunities for adyancement in line with 
other industries. The use of ice for 
special purposes such as vegetable 
icing, meat on ice, fish and poultry 
ice, corn icing, it was pointed out by 
other speakers on the panel, no longer 
can be classed as strictly new, but 
they all do provide a growing market 
and offer a wide field for increased 
tonnage. 


Officers Elected 

At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors following adjournment 
of the convention officers and direc- 
tors were elected for the coming year. 
group. 
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The Ice Industry 


Battery Additive New. 
Sideline for Ice Plant 
NTERING its second half cent- 
ury of business, Random Ice & 
Coal Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is intensi- 
fying on a product far removed from 
ice or coal. 

Somewhat over a year ago Random 
Ice & Coal under the management of 
Paul Hoff, became the Wisconsin dis- 
tributor for a battery additive, known 
as AD-X2, made by Pioneers, Inc., 
Oakland, Calif. The additive is de- 
signed to reduce the formation of 
lead sulfate on the lead plates of bat- 
teries and thus increase the life of 
the battery. 

“The way things are going, about 
25 percent of Random’s total sales 
will be in the battery additive this 
year,” said Mr. Hoff. ““‘We have seven 
people employed in the battery de- 
partment now. Additive sales may in 
time exceed our ice sales. We certain- 
ly have room in the building to ex- 
pand the battery department. 

Mr. Hoff said that because of the 
adverse reports on AD-X2, he and his 
brothers felt that the only way to 
prove the product was through the 
battery shop. He produced a long list 
of Milwaukee firms and government 
agencies which use the additive and 
have batteries overhauled by Ran- 
dom. 


Ice Man Tells Canadian 
Grocers About Meat on Ice 
HE advantages of displaying 
fresh meat on ice from the point 
of view of both the retailer and the 
customer were discussed by John 
McGoey of the Ranger Ice Co., Kitch- 
ener, Ont., at the meat session of the 
annual convention of the Ontario 
Foods Division, Retail Merchants’ 
Association of Canada. Mr. McGoey, 
a director and member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Canadian As- 
sociation of Ice Industries, spoke as 
a representative of the ice industry. 

He then recalled that the idea had 
been in practical use in Syracuse, 
N. Y., for 20 years, but it was only 
when the National Association of Ice 
Industries put its Research Depart- 
ment to work on the project that it 
really began to take hold. Since then, 
he said, the experience of many ice 
men had shown that meat on ice 
really works. 

Mr. McGoey’s complete talk was 
published in the November issue of 
The Retail Grocer, published in 
Ontario, Canada. He referred to the 
research work done at the University 
of California which had shown the 
benefits of using ice in fresh meat 
cases and supplemented this with 
descriptions of actual results in meat 
markets. 
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The Ice Industry 


Florida Ice Association 
Engineering Short Course 


N RESPONSE to many requests 
the Florida Ice Association will 
sponsor a two day short course for 
northwest Florida and south Alaba- 
ma ice plant operators in Panama 
City, Fla., February 17 and 18, 1953. 
This is the first time such as oppor- 
tunity has been brought to ice plant 
engineers in this section of Florida 
and it offers them an opportunity to 
catch up on new refrigeration ideas. 
C. T. Baker, consulting engineer of 
Atlanta, will be on the program and 
will present a booklet prepared es- 
pecially for this short course. It will 
explain problems involving the use 
of mathematica! formulas and de- 
fines engineering terminology. All 
those who complete the course will 
receive a copy of this booklet. 


Automatic Controls 

Other high-lights of the program 
will be a discussion of automatic con- 
trols in ice plants by J. M. Barnes, 
owner of the Barnes Ice Company in 
Quincy, Chattahoochee and Havana, 
Fla., and chairman of the Producing 
Committee of The Florida Ice Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Barnes has installed au- 
tomatic controls in his plants and is 
in a position to discuss the subject 
with authority. 

Frank Hall, owner of the Hall 
Machine shop in New Smyrna Beach, 
Fla., will discuss the operation of 
compressors, 

Russ Penly, manager of the Atlanta 
branch, National Rejectors Corpora- 
tion, will tell how to keep the vendor 
coin device in full time operation. He 
wili tear down and reassemble a coin 
device, diagram his work on a black- 
board and provide a manual to fol- 
low. 

Ray Lewis, representative of The 
Henry Boner Ammonia Co., will dis- 
cuss the behavior of ammonia. He 
will furnish every enrollee with a 
booklet that gives ammonia charts 
and other pertinent facts on the sub- 
ject. 

The Armstrong Cork Company will 
present an excellent film on the value 
of proper insulation. 

Bert Murray with the Sinclair Oil 
Company in Pensacola will give a 
comprehensive and informative talk 
on “Economy and Efficiency Through 
Proper Machinery Lubrication.” 

The president of the Wittichen 
Chemical Company of Birmingham, 
Ala., will cover another subject of 
interest to many plant operators 
titled: “Brine — How to Handle — 
Problems in Use.” 
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A representative of the State Board 
of Health will provide pointers on 
plant housekeeping and a Safety En- 
gineer will stress the human and 
dollar importance of safety precau- 
tions in the ice plant. 

The course will start at 10 a.m. on 
the morning of February 17 and will 
end about 3:00 p.m. the following day. 


South Carolina 
lee Manufacturers 


HE annual convention of the 
South Carolina Ice Manufactur- 
ers Association was held at the Fort 
Sumter Hotel, Charleston, S. C., Jan- 
uary 12 and 13. A good attendance 
was present and an interesting pro- 
gram was offered. Approximately 100 
ice men and their wives registered. 
Wm. T. Jobe, general counsel of 
the National Association of Ice In- 
dustries, discussed the decontrol of 
ice prices, an accomplishment of 
1952. He also outlined recent de- 
velopments in research and market- 
ing, and brought to the assembly a 
message of encouragement and hopes 
for a brighter future for the ice busi- 
ness. 

John H. Lumpkin of Columbia, 
legal consultant for the South Caro- 
lina association, dealt mainly with 
aspects of the state sales tax as ap- 
plied to the industry. He also dis- 
cussed unemployment compensation 
benefits as they affect a seasonal busi- 
ness such as the manufacture of ice. 

The annual banquet held Monday 
evening was presided over by J. B. 
Mahoney of Charleston, state presi- 
dent, and the speaker was Arthur M. 
Field, chief engineer of the Charles- 
ton Development Board. Miss Jean 
Guilfuss entertained with piano se- 
lections. Wives of the ice men had a 
tea Monday afternoon at the historic 
and charming Marigault House, 
owned by the Charleston Museum, 
with E. Milby Burton, director of the 
Charleston Museum, explaining its 
history. 

Tuesday’s program included a talk 
by Homer H. B. Mask of Columbia 
on unemployment insyrance. A panel 
discussion on current problems of 
the industry was directed by Presi- 
dent Mahoney, assisted by E. H. 
Moses, Sumter; B. O. Browder, 
Kingstree; and G. L. Rosebrock, 
Charleston. 

The convention concluded with a 
luncheon held in the Terrace dining 
room of the Sumter Hotel. 


Officers 


At the final session officers for the 
coming year were elected as follows: 
lows: 

President, E. L. Lowie, Hampton, 

S. C. 


Vice-president, G. L. Rosebrock, 

Charleston, S. C. 

Secretary, Miss Margaret Kinder, 

Kingstree, S. C. 

Treasurer, E. T. Gladden, Columbia, 

S. C. 

Directors: J. B. Mahoney, Charles- 
ton; Ralph Griffin, Columbia; D. M. 
Howell, Greensboro; B. O. Browder, 
Kingstree; M. R. Sanders, Ocean 
Driver; L. D. Danforth, Columbia; 
E. H. Moses, Jr., Sumter; Bill Cross- 
field, Greenville; John T. Langston, 
Darlington. 


Northwest Association 
Of Ice Industries 


L. F. Marsn, Secretary 


IGHT now plans are shaping up 

for the coming convention of the 
Northwest Association to be held at 
Empress Hotel, Victoria B. C. March 
25-6-7. It is going to be a convention 
that no one in the Ice business can 
afford to miss, with an interesting 
program based on current problems. 

Victoria and the Empress Hotel pro- 
vide a setting for a convention that 
is unsurpassed by any place. There 
is something about the quaint restful 
difference of Victoria, that sets it 
apart from ordinary places. The trip 
there, whether by boat or by auto is 
the most beautiful and enjoyable even 
in this wonderfully scenic Northwest. 
The dates March 25-6-7 are ideal for a 
spring vacation. 

One of the biggest advantages of 
association membership is that every 
member has a chance to take advan- 
tage of the experience of every other 
member, they can adapt these ex- 
periences of the other fellow to their 
own operations and many times save 
themselves costly mistakes in some 
phase of their operation. Nothing pays 
as big a return for the few dollars in- 
vested as membership in the Associa- 
tion of Ice Industries. 

One of the direct returns is in the 
combined purchase of paper bags for 
sized ice. The Northwest Association 
has made this a regular feature for 
the past few years, providing savings 
that more than pay the membership 
dues. Another combined order for 
these bags is in the planning for this 
spring. 

The year 1952 was a good one for 
the ice industry in this Northwest. 
Those companies that made any effort 
to keep abreast of the times and pro- 
vided service to the buying public 
found it a profitable year. There is 
every indication that 1953 will be an 
even more profitable year to those 
who are prepared to cash in on the 
possibilities presented by 1953 condi- 
tions. 
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THIS MONTH 


A message to officers, 
committeemen, and mem- 
bers of the NAPRE from 
President Alvis J. Clay tells 
what the Association offers 
them and solicits their co- 
operation in plans to make 
for a better organization in 
1953. 


Specific features required 
by an air conditioning sys- 
tem if it is to operate suc- 
cessfully are discussed and 
described by a licensed pro- 
fessional engineer. 


Reports from chapters in- 
dicate information programs 
at chapter meetings and a 
growing interest in all chap- 
ter activities. 


Practical Refrigerating Engineer 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION PRACTICAL REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 


To Officers, Committeemen and Members 


—A Message from the President 


HE National Association Practi- 
cal Refrigerating Engineers of- 
fers its services to further your educa- 
tion in the art and science of refriger- 
ation. As you know, the association has 
the ability, capacity and desire to help 
those members who are anxious to 
help themselves improve. Therefore, I 
urge each member to tell others who 
should belong, what we have to offer. 
I realize that I am not able to fill 
these shoes of president, alone. From 
where I stand I can see room for each 
one of you to help me fill them to their 
capacity. May I ask each member to 
talk about NAPRE, talk about our 
educational program, invite prospec- 
tive members to a meeting, and then 
all there can help bring this prospect 
in as a member. 

Our Educational Committee will 
continue with their excellent work in 
the Question Box of Ick AND REFRIGER- 
ation. They will also work with chap- 
ters on their educational program 
built around the King Book, ‘Basic 
Refrigeration.” 

The Membership Committee is or- 
ganizing and will be laying before all 
chapters, the most powerful member- 
ship drive ever developed. Member- 
ship is another of our main objectives 
and we all have a definite part to play 
in it. 

A Chapters’ Activities Committee 
has been set up and they will assist 
with suggestions on how to coordin- 
ate activities within the chapters, with 
special emphasis on education, mem- 
bership and social activities. 

I trust all will benefit by the mater- 
ial you now have, and will receive 
from the association during the year. 
We welcome your comments, criti- 


cisms or suggestions on the services — 


provided to chapters and the members- 
at-large by our association. 

May I suggest that when you are 
able, you support the operating data 
book by buying supplies and materials 
from those suppliers who advertise in 
it. Also, solicit advertising for the 
operating data book when you have 
an opportunity. 

I ask that each member consider 
himself a committee of one to bring in 
that new member. Tell industry and 
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management what we have to offer 
and attend all meetings of your chap- 
ter. Tell everyone about the best asso- 
ciation in the world. 

I trust that each of you will carry 
out your duties, help plan and carry 
out those plans on both the National 
and Chapter levels, that will make for 
a better NAPRE in 1953. 


—ALVIS J. CLAY, PRESIDENT 


The New President 


NANIMOUS choice of the dele- 

gates at the 43rd annual conven- 
tion of the N.A.P.R.E. was Alvis J. 
Clay, Memphis, Tenn. A member of 
N.A.P.R.E, since 1935, the 44th presi- 
dent is a native of Pontotoc, Missis- 
sippi. He is past president of Tennes- 
see Chapter No. 1, Memphis, and 
presently the Educational Chairman 
for his Chapter. He has been a di- 
rector and vice-president of 
N.A.P.R.E. for half a decade. 





Alvis J. Clay, Memphis, Tenn. 


Born on September 19, 1905, Presi- 
dent Clay completed his primary 
education, graduated from high 
school and then entered a two-year 
course at Chickasaw Business Col- 
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lege. In 1925 he started operating in 
the Claridge Hotel at Memphis. The 
Wm. Penn Hotel officials appointed 
him chief engineer in 1932. He is at 
present smoke, boiler and refrigera- 
tion inspector for the City of Mem- 
phis, a position which he has held 
since 1941. 


Mr. Clay is married and father of a 
son 10 years of age. Active in civic 
affairs, the new N.A.P.R.E. President 
is a member of the Board of Examin- 
ers, City of Memphis, and first vice- 
president of the Springdale Civic 
Club. He attends the Baptist Church 
and has acquired the 32nd degree in 
the Scottish Rite of the Masonic 
order. 

Brother Clay’s engineering interests 


have not been limited to N.A.P.R.E. 
He is now president of Local 92, In- 
ternational Union of Operating En- 
gineers, of which he has been a mem- 
ber since 1941. He has contributed 
papers and lectures on engineering 
subjects before both groups. His 
work, “Combustion—A Review of the 
Fundamentals,” was published in the 
November 1947 issue of Icz anp RE- 
FRIGERATION. 


, 


Choosing An Adequate Air Conditioning System 


The following paper was read at 
the forty-third annual convention of 
the National Association Practical 
Refrigeration Engineers at Dallas, in 
November, 1952. Mr. Hallowell is a 
national director of NAPRE, the de- 
signer of Alford’s Refrigerated Ware- 
houses, Dallas, and currently chief 
engineer for Snell Refrigeration, Dal- 
las. He is a licensed professional engi- 
neer and a member of ASRE and 
ASHE&VE. 


IR conditioning may be defined 

as the simultaneous control of 
air temperature, humidity and mo- 
tion. These three factors should be 
kept in mind when choosing an air 
conditioning system. It is the purpose 
of this paper to evaluate several dif- 
ferent types of air conditioning sys- 
tems from the standpoint of cost, re- 
sults and type suited for the job. 
Since there are infinite variations of 
air conditioning systems, only gen- 
eral catagories can be discussed and 
no attempt is being made at specific 
recommendations but rather at an 
overall picture as a guide to the type 
of system to be used considering first 
cost, operating cost and other perti- 
nent data. 


Cost of Equipment 


In the selection of a proper system, 
there are three points of prime con- 
cern to the owner. The first point is 
the first cost of the equipment. This 
should be influenced by the other 
two points which are maintenance 
cost and operating cost. Too often the 
matter of first cost is given prime 
importance and the other two points 
ignored. This results in a cheaply in- 
stalled job that can be very expen- 
sive to maintain and costly to oper- 
ate. It is regrettable that very little 
has been said or done in the air con- 
ditioning field to acquaint the owner 
with the possible operating cost, 
maintenance and expense of his 
prospective system. 
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E. R. HALLOWELL 
Dalles, Tex. 


Low dollar first cost is quite often 
the deciding figure in an installation, 
particularly in residential and smal- 
ler commercial jobs. This low cost is 
often achieved by undersized cooling 
towers, small condensers and other 
economies that materially increase 
operating cost and provide opportu- 
nities for expensive maintenance and 
repair bills. It will probably take a 
long time and’ hard work to rectify 
this condition and it is not the pur- 
pose of this paper to suggest a solu- 
tion but rather to point out the con- 
ditions surrounding the use of 
various systems. 

It is assumed that you as compe- 
tent operating engineers will be able 
to distinguish whether a system is 
adequate from a refrigeration operat- 
ing standpoint or not. Aside from 
cost considerations of adequate 
equipment, there are differences of 
first cost in the type of system 
chosen with regard to the results de- 
sired and needed. The following dis- 
cussion has to do with this phase of 
air conditioning. Three types of con- 
ditioning will be discussed; the small 
or residential system, the small com- 
mercial system such as used in a 
small shop, and the large industrial 
and commercial types such as used 
in large stores, office bulidings and 
industrial uses. 


Residential Systems 


A large and rapidly growing field 
of air conditioning is the residential 
installation, More and more homes 
are being equipped with summer and 
winter air conditioning. This is par- 
ticularly true in the hotter sections 
of the country. The conditions in this 
field have been somewhat chaotic 
due to the fact that it has appealed 
to a very large group of installers; 
competition has been very keen and 
there are very few standards to fol- 
low. Installation results have varied 


greatly and costs of installation have 
varied tremendously. The installing 
company has usually done it’s own 
engineering rather than employ a 
consulting engineer. This resulted in 
some excellent jobs where the instal- 
ler was a competent engineer and in 
some very indifferent jobs where 
competent engineering was not util- 
ized in design. 


Window Unit Type 


For the residential owner of limi- 
ted means, the self contained window 
type unit offers a considerable 
amount of cooling at a nominal cost. 
These units contain the complete re- 
frigeration cycle with an air cooled 
condenser and the refrigeration cir- 
cuit and blower. They are mounted 
with the refrigeration highside 
equipment on the outside and the 
lowside equipment inside the win- 
dow. They are usually plugged in to 
a convenient outlet and controlled by 
a switch mounted on the unit itself. 

Although they are made to operate 
on regular house voltages, it is us- 
ually necessary on three-quarter 
horsepower units and above to run 
separate circuits to the units in order 
to provide minimum voltage drop in 
the supply lines to the unit and to 
not overload existing house circuits. 
Since these units are installed di- 
rectly in the room they serve, it is 
possible to spot cool one or more 
rooms in a residence and limit the 
amount of tonnage in a job. This 
provides a means of cooling a small 
area at a reasonable first cost and to 
achieve a measure of comfort. 

Operating costs are somewhat 
higher per ton than with larger sys- 
tems employing larger highside 
equipment but since an entire house 
is rarely cooled with window units 
the total operating cost of cooling 
two or three rooms may be lower 
than that of cooling the entire house. 
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Many of these units provide no other 
control than that of switching them 
on or off manually as desired. Others 
provide a thermostat that controls 
compressor operation. In these units, 
temperature may be controlled by a 
thermostat, humidity is controlled 
only by the design conditions of the 
coil and air motion is dependent on 
the location of the unit in the room 
since duct work is not used normally 
with these units. 


Package Type Unit 


A second method of residential 
cooling is the package type unit us- 
ually located at a central point with 
duct work leading to various rooms 
of the house. These package units 
consist of the refrigeration compres- 
sor and highside, the lowside coil and 
blower all housed in one cabinet. A 
cooling tower is usually used with 
these units to achieve more efficient 
operation. First cost is, of course, 
somewhat higher than that of the 
smaller individual window units but 
there are certain advantages. 

The main unit is usually concealed 
and no space is required in individ- 
ual rooms. The operating noise level 
is usually less and a much better 
control of air distribution may be 
achieved. These units are usually 
put in combination with the heating 
system utilizing the same duct work 
for heating and cooling. Temperature 
control is usually from a thermostat 
located in one of the conditioned 
rooms. 

On units employing one compressor 
there is no adequate humidity con- 
trol and humidity may build up in 
the conditioned space during the 
compressor off cycle. This is usually 
compensated, in part, by operating 
the system at a lower dry bulb tem- 
perature to offset the effects of the 
humidity build up. This results in 
somewhat higher operating cost. 
Some package units employ more 
than one compressor with a step 
thermostat. This gives a better meas- 
ure of control and with each com- 
pressor operating on it’s own coil 
tends to hold a more even humidity 
control although some build up can 
still occur from the re-evaporation of 
the moisture from the non-operating 
coil. 

Another variation of residence 
cooling is the location of the com- 
pressor and highside equipment in 
an adjoining garage, basement or 
other remote location with a separate 
air handling unit. This system has 
certain advantages and, if capacity 
control is available on the compres- 
sor, face and bypass dampers can be 
used for control to give adequate 
temperature and humidity control. 


Probably the best results for the 
larger residence may be obtained by 
the use of a central water chilling 
system and utilizing chilled water 
circulating to the air handling unit 
or units. Coils are more efficient with 
chilled water when properly circuited 
than with direct expansion; face and 
bypass dampers may be employed 
without danger of coil freeze up and 
units may be placed where needed. 
Great variation may be used in air 
handlers, as the situation dictates. 
Central units with duct work are 
often used from a single unit to the 
use of several in various zones for 
more accurate control. Single small 
chilled water units may be used in 
some instances in individual rooms. 
The chilled water system has great 
flexibility and control of air condi- 
tions is simplified. 


Small Commercial Systems 


The small store or other single area 
usually lends itself well to the pack- 
age type unit. Loads on these areas 
are usually rather constant which 
allows the equipment to operate for 
long intervals without too much shut 
down time and conditions are us- 
ually good. First cost is within reason. 
In smaller installations, duct work is 
sometimes eliminated, the air being 
discharged directly from the air unit 
itself. In larger stores, distribution 
duct work is often necessary. Multiple 
package units are sometimes em- 
ployed in large single areas because 
of lowered first cost and can produce 
good results. Operating costs may be 
somewhat higher and maintenance 
also may run higher than on a single 
built-up system. 


Large Installations 


In large installations with multiple 
floors operating costs, maintenance 
cost and first cost all assume impor- 
tance and should all be considered 
carefully along with the results de- 
sired from the system installed. There 
are so many variations of design in 
this type of system that no attempt 
will be made to weigh one against 
the other but to give advantages and 
disadvantages of general types. 

In moderate sized installations, a 
central refrigeration system is some- 
times employed utilizing one or more 
direct expansion air handlers placed 
as needed. This system has the ad- 
vantage of a low first cost in many 
instances. However, this is not al- 
ways true when several areas are to 
be served since air handlers are 
usually kept at a minimum and thus 
extensive duct work is required. Also 
the remote air handlers present some 
operational problems and there is an 
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ever present possibility of refriger- 
ant leaks going undetected where 
refrigerant lines are installed over a 
considerable area. Even with multiple 
compressors, control of such a system 
is somewhat of a problem. 

By far the most common type of 
large system in general use is the 
central water chilling system which 
circulates chilled water to the various 
areas being cooled. On large instal- 
lations multiple compressors are used 
or adequate means of capacity con- 
trol are utilized. A constant source 
of cold water is thus available at the. 
air handling units and control is 
simplified. 

In multi-storied buildings and 
multi-use buildings, single air han- 
dlers may be used for each zone with 
their individual control or the newer 
multizone units may be used for sev- 
eral zones. Individual room units on 
chilled water may be used, especially 
when placed in existing buildings 
where duct work is difficult to run. 
Primary fresh air is sometimes used 
from a central unit in combination 
with small individual recirculating 
units. Variations are indefinite and 
depend on each individual installa- 
tion. Adequate engineering should 
always be used in the selection of a 
large system. 


Specific Points 


Because of the fact that air condi- 
tioning is used in so many widely 
varying ways, it is difficult to be 
specific as to what is the best system 
since so much depends on the loca- 
tion, results desired and many other 
factors. The foregoing is of necessity 
rather general in nature. There are, 
however, a few specific things that 
may be stressed that are common to 
any system. 

Refrigeration should be of adequate 
size and should be a balanced system. 
Too many times the refrigeration 
system is considered a necessary evil 
attendant to the operation of the air 
conditioning. Very little thought is 
given to design or installation with 
the result that a system that is ade- 
quate from the air handling stand- 
point fails because of inadequate re- 
frigeration. Compressor capacity 
should be balanced against the con- 
denser and cooling tower or what- 
ever highside system is used. If the 
highside is short, high operating costs 
will result as well as undue wear on 
refrigeration equipment. A few extra 
dollars invested in the high side will 
pay good dividends in lowered oper- 
ating and repair costs. 
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Adequate engineering experience 
should be obtained for both the air 
side and the refrigeration side. Low 
side should be balanced to the re- 
frigeration equipment. A too small 
lowside means higher temperature 
differences which can only mean that 
the operating cost per ton of refrig- 
eration will be higher due to lower 
refrigerant temperatures or that the 
system will be inadequate through 
lowered capacity of the refrigeration 
equipment. Be sure that the contrac- 
tor has adequate engineering skill or 
that a competent engineer is em- 
ployed, Air conditioning requires 
skilled design to produce adequate 
results. This knowledge can only be 
obtained by a thorough knowledge 
of the under-lying principles and 
practical experience. Both are neces- 
sary and one is no good without the 
other. 


Adequate Space 


Maintenance of equipment is im- 
portant and repairs are costly. Insist 
on adequate space for the installation 
of equipment. Leave sufficient space 
to adequately service mechanical 
equipment. The relatively small sav- 
ing in space made by crowding equip- 
ment today may cause very costly 
repairs at a luter date. Crowding of 
equipment seems to be particularly 
prevalent in air conditioning instal- 
lations as the owner is often very 
reluctant to give up space for the 
equipment. If you are working in his 
interests, it is well to insist that ade- 
quate space be given. 

As operatiny engineers, you should 
be insistent also on adequate valves 
in refrigerant and water lines to 
service the equipment. Too often jobs 
are put in with a minimum of service 
valves so that an entire system must 
be shut down to repair a small leak 
which could have been easily isolated 
from the main system for repair by 
the installation of a few service 
valves. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion it may be said that 
in choosing ar air conditioning sys- 
tem, adequate engineering advice 
should be heeded. It is well to know 
the background and experience of 
the installing company. An air condi- 
tioning system should not be chosen 
from the first cost involved but rather 
from a study of the first cost plus 
possible operating cost and main- 
tenance costs. 
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A P R E 
Question Box 


H. G. Venemann, Professor of Re- 
frigeration, Purdue University and 
chairman of NAPRE Educational 
Committee, answers members oper- 
ating probems monthly in this col- 
umn. questions to Chairman 
H. G. Venemann c/o Purdue Univer- 
sity, West Lafayette, Indiana. 








More on Question 941 (January 
Issue). 


pH Values 


Question No. 941: I’ve just taken 
over a job as operator of a re- 
frigeration plant. With no chemical 
background and little academic or 
engineering education, I find I’m lost 
on such references as pH values. 
What is meant by that term? And 
what pH number is proper for my 
condensing water? I have a tower 
for cooling purposes.—D. F. K. 


ANSWER No. 2: I have read ques- 
tion No. 941 from D.F.K. regarding 
chemical terms and especially expla- 
nation of pH value. I generally ex- 
plain pH to the average operating 
man as the relative acidity or alka- 
linity of a material. A pH of 7 is 
neutral. Numbers above this repre- 
sent the degree of alkalinity and 
those below the degree of acidity. I 
find that this simple explanation is 
about all they need to know and do 
not burden them with any technical 
explanation. 

As to the value of pH he should 
carry in his condensing water, this 
may be subject to considerable vari- 
ation. In the past we have thought 
that a pH of 7.5 to 8.0 was generally 
applicable. However, recently a trend 
to lower pH of the order of 6.0 to 6.5 
is noted. So many variables are en- 
countered that it would not be fair 
to him to state any definite value. 

If D.F.K. will write me stating his 
set up in detail, I will try and supply 
some general instructions. — BILL 
Wricnt, St. Louis Chapter. 


De-Icing Water Tower 


Question No. 943: We have a 300- 
ton Marley induced draft cooling 
tower on the roof of our plant. It is 
equipped with a single two speed 
fan. The water is distributed through 
the tower from a flooded pan at the 
top with the water feeding through 
velox nozzles in the bottom of the 


pan. Each year we experience con- 
siderable difficulty with icing. What 
practices are generally followed in 
the industry to prevent icing?—J. N. 


ANSWER: One of our plants is 
equipped with a tower which we be- 
lieve to be the same as yours. In the 
wintertime we run the fan motor at 
half speed. We replace the nozzles 
with plugs in four rows on each side. 
We also close in the top section of 
louvres on two sides with heavy tar 
paper, leaving the bottom five rows 
of louvres exposed. These five rows 
are covered with an arrangement of 
canvas which can be rolled up or 
down to suit the weather. By running 
the fan at half speed and blanketing 
off the air passage with the tar paper 
and canvas we regulate the amount 
of air through the tower thus pre- 
venting icing to any serious extent. 
Our idea was arrived at hit or miss 
and we regulated according to the 
weather conditions.—B.C.M. 


Income Tax 


Question No. 944: One interesting 
question has arisen in our assessment 
of income tax. 

They have made a formula to cal- 
culate the total production, that is 4 
units of electricity makes one block 
of 1% maunds or 102 Ibs. and by 
multiplying they make 300 Ibs. cans 
on the same base. As they are not 
practical engineers, they press on this 
point. 

Being an engineer, I argue that 
this is wrong so I am referring this 
question to you. 

1. 1% maunds can take much less 
time to freeze than 4 maunds or 300 
Ibs. weight per weight. 

2. The weather plays an important 
role in the production especially in 
Punjab where there is a long rainy 
season and no sale of ice while the 
plant runs to maintain the tempera- 
ture. 

3. Machines are of different capac- 
ities and of speeds, high speed, low 
speed, some are flat belt driven, some 
are V belts, thirdly direct coupled 
and some are on counter shafts. 

4. Different types of condensers 
and the degree of water on them. 

5. Due to the larger number of ice 
factories here there is much compe- 
tition which fluctuates the sale of ice. 
Even then the plant has to run to 
maintain the temperature. 

In the light of these and other 
points, what is your expert opinion 
on the indefiniteness of forming any 
correct formula.—President Ice Man- 
ufacturers Association, Lahore. 


NOTE: This question was referred 
to several prominent members of the 
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N.A.P.R.E. and because of its com- 
plexities and uncertainties we have 
thought it advisable to publish all 
of the answers: 

Answer No. 1: The officers of 
NAPRE certainly agree with you that 
no fixed formula should be used in 
calculating production costs in con- 
nection with ice manufacture. 

As you indicate in your letter, if 
the unit of cost is a certain amount 
for a small block or can (maunds), 
then the unit of cost for a larger 
block or can cannot be a multiple of 
the same cost. The time and cost to 
freeze through the larger block is not 
directly proportional to the time and 
cost involved in freezing the small 
block. Freezing larger blocks would 
involve an increasing variable of 
time and cost. 

It is doubtful that any fixed for- 
mula could be compiled which would 
take into account machinery char- 
acteristics, condition of repair or 
operating practices. Again type of 
condensers and inlet water tempera- 
ture play an important part in the 
unit costs of production. 

Weather, temperature and humid- 
ity affect the operation of your plant 
and indirectly the cost of production, 
not to mention that the weather and 
competitive practices affect a number 
of days of marketing against a num- 
ber of days of storage. Storage, again, 
is another variable unit of cost in 
your production. 

We sincerely hope that our opin- 
ions given above will be helpful to 
you in your explanations to the tax 
assessor in your locality. You may be 
able to use Table III, Page 75, “Prac- 
tical Ice Making” by Authenreith & 
Brandt, Nickerson & Collins Co., Pub- 
lishers, to support your arguments.— 
A. R. CARLSON, Pres., ’52. 


ANSWER No. 2: These remarks 
refer to the letter from the Lahore 
Ice Factory. I doubt that they are of 
any value, because the meaning of 
the original letter is far from clear 
to me and I am afraid my reply is 
likely to be just as unintelligible to 
the man in Lahore. 

I may have missed the writer’s 
intent altogether, but I have ventured 
an answer based on the following in- 
terpretation of the question: 

Question: The Lahore tax collector 
has ruled that this ice plant which 
makes ice in 4-maund blocks can 
produce approximately 3 times as 
much ice as another plant which 
freezes 14%-maund blocks, and should 
therefore pay three times as much in 
taxes. (1) Why is this not a fair basis 
of assessment? (2) What would be a 
more reasonable formula? 

Answer: (1) The size of the in- 
dividual block has, of course, no 





meaning whatsoever with respect to 
the total capacity of the plant, except 
when considered together with other 
factors. The amount of ice that can 
be made depends not only on the 
size of the cans, but also on the num- 
ber of cans installed and the capacity 
of the freezing machinery. The time 
required for freezing depends on the 
thickness of the block and the tem- 
perature of the brine tank, and may 
be computed by the following for- 
mula which appears in Motz, Princi- 
ples of Refrigeration, 3rd Edition, 
page 386: 
62x t 
ft. = 


32 — tr 
where 
f 


- freezing time, hours 


thickness of ice at top of 
block, inches 
t. = temperature of brine, °F 


Thus, a 1%-maund block (100-Ib.) 
frozen in an 8 xX :16 can at 14°F 


would require : 
6.2 x 8 x 8 
ft. = ———_——- =_ 22 hours 
32 — 14 


The number of cans required per 
ton per day may be computed by 
another formula given by Motz: 


2000 x f.t. 
24x W 
where 
N = number of cans per ton of ice 
made per day 


W = nominal weight of block, Ib. 

Thus, in the example given above, 
2000 x 22 

N = —————- =_ 18.4. cans per ton 
24 x 100 

Now, for ice made in 4-maund 
(300-Ib.) cans, 11 < 22, using the 
same formula, 





6.2 x 11 x 11 
ft. = = 41.6 hours 
32 — 14 
2000 x 41.6 
N = ———_—— = 11.6 cans per ton 
24 x 300 


(2) It would seem that a fair as- 
sessment could most easily be made 
on the basis of some cost or invest- 
ment factor, such as original invest- 
ment, present value, or replacement 
cost. I assume, however, that it is the 
assessors’ intent to base the tax on 
the income-producing ability of the 
plant. In such case, actual annual 
output, nominal capacity, or maxi- 
mum _ production rate, could be 
established as the tax basis. Any one 
of these factors would be a reason- 
ably reliable index of the tax-paying 
ability of the property—K. M. Hoia- 
DAY. 


ANSWER No. 3: The answers sub- 
mitted above indicated quite clearly 
that it is very difficult to derive a 
correct formula which may be used 
for taxing purposes. It may be proven 
very easily that a tax based upon 
the units of electricity consumed 
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would be illogical regardless of the 
size of the ice blocks. In any single 
plant, the consumption of electricity 
may vary throughout the year from 
45 to 90 K.W. hours per ton of ice. 
Under comparable conditions of 
plant size, output and water, a plant 
using 100 lb. blocks would cost more 
initially and its cost per ton of ice 
produced would be greater than a 
plant using 300 or 400 lb. blocks. 
Such a plant, if taxed on electric 
consumption, would be severely 
handicapped if competing with a 
plant of similar capacity and output 
using the larger blocks. While the 
answers submitted have not given 
the President, Pakistan Assoc., defi- 
nite basis for a reasonable tax struc- 
ture, they have at least given him 
some good ideas.—H. G. VENEMANN. 


Temperature of Ice 
Storage Room 


Question No. 945: I have an ice 
storage room which I would like to 
keep at 28 F to 30 F. The dimensions 
of the room are 17 x 37 x 8 ft. Could 
you please tell me how many feet of 
%4-in. steel coil I'll need if I refriger- 
ate this room with salt brine. My 
brine temperature will be between 
20 F and 25 F. Due to a water situa- 
tion in this community, I’m unable to 
use a lower brine temperature and 
still make clear ice. Also could you 
tell me the size pump I would need 
and what type. The brine will have 
to be pumped approximately 10 feet 
in height. What size motor would be 
needed for this pump? 

Also would it be possible for you 
to send me a sketch on the best hook- 
up we could make. I would like to 
put in a hot water defrost line, too. 
My present coils are ceiling coils, 
however, I can add wall coils if 
necessary.—R. T. 8. 


Answer: I will not attempt to 
answer all of your questions just as 
you have asked them, because I fear 
that you will have an impractical 
solution if you attempt to use the 
brine from your ice making tank to 
cool the ice storage room. However, 
I will give you some figures so that 
you can see what you will be up 
against. 

The load on your ice room, pro- 
vided that it is fairly well insulated 
with 4 inches of good material on 
walls, ceiling and floor, will be about 
14,600 Btu. per hour when the outside 
temperature is 98F and the inside 
temperature is 28F. 

The square feet of pipe coil re- 
quired to maintain this 28 degree 


45 


temperature with 20 degree brine 
will be 910, and with 25 degree brine, 
it will be 2430 sq. ft. You see that 
there is a great deal of difference 
between these two figures. 


If you propose to use % inch pipe, 
you must multiply the above figures 
by 3.64 in order to get the lineal feet 
required. For 1 inch pipe, multiply 
by 2.9; for 1% inch pipe, multiply by 
2.3. If you used direct expansion am- 
monia at 20 lbs. back pressure in- 
stead of brine, you would require 
only 317 sq. ft. of pipe coil. 

You do not tell me how much coil 
you now have so I cannot go further 
toward a solution of your problem. I 
believe, however, that it would pay 
you to buy a small 2 ton compressor 
with 3 horse-power motor to handle 
your ice storage. This could be auto- 
matic in operation and work off of 
a thermostat. 

Further correspondence revealed 
that this plant operates on Freon with 
1500 feet of % inch steel coil. 


In your recent letter, you state that 
you have 1500 feet of % inch steel 
coil in your ice storage room. This 
would be sufficient coil to hold your 
room to 28F with either 5 degree 
Ammonia or Freon. You will recall 
that my letter of November 19 stated 
that you would require 317 sq. ft. of 
coil if you used direct expansion am- 
monia at 20 (5F) lbs, back pressure. 
This would be equivalent to 11.8 
p.s.ig. for Freon 12. The 317 sq. ft. 
when multiplied by 3.64 corresponds 
to 1155 lineal feet of % inch pipe. 

The size machine I specified, 2 tons 
at 11.8 pounds suction pressure, with 
3 horsepower motor, should do the 
job nicely, regardless of whether you 
used Freon 12 or Amrmonia.—H.G.V. 


New Questions 


Question No. 946: Do ammonia 
shut-off valves have pressure drops 
similar to other globe valves? For 
example, the familiar Crane Com- 
pany fitting chart shows a wide open 
3 inch globe valve having a resistance 
to flow equivalent to 80 feet of 3 inch 
pipe. Does this hold for a wide open 
ammonia valve?—G. E. G. 


Question No. 947: How much salt 
would have to be put in a 70,000 gal- 
lon water tank to keep it from rup- 
ture by freezing? Or better, let me 
give you the problem where we have 
an elevated steel tank to be taken 
out of service for two to three years. 
How can it be protected during that 
time?—G. E. G. 
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Question No. 948: In our two stage 
ammonia system, we find that after 
a shut down of say 4 to 8 hours, that 
ammonia gas condenses in the dis- 
charge line leading to the condensers, 
runs back down the line to the dis- 
charge valve on the second stage 


ames R. Bennett, Wash. Chap. No. 1. 


News Notes and Chapter Activities 


Los Angeles 
Frep HERR 


OS ANGELES CHAPTER inaugu- 

rated its program for the new 
year with a session designated as 
“Get Going Night for 1953” held the 
evening of January 7 in the Los 
Angeles Terminal Club. 

The meeting implemented the ex- 
panded social and _ entertainment 
phase of the chapter’s activities pro- 
posed by Ed L. Nelson, chairman of 
the entertainment committee, who 
has four social evenings scheduled 
for this year at which technical and 
business discussions will be bypassed 
in favor of lighter diversions. 

The period from 6 to 7 p.m. was 
set aside for what Secretary Don 
Byl described in his announcement 
as a “, . . Social Hour and Bull 
Session, enhanced by a_ loveable 
accordion songstress.” 

V. A. Sutbblefield and Ernest C. 
“Jack” Hammersmith of the Pacific 
Fruit Express Company’s refrigera- 
tion staff functioned as waiters, and 
no complaints were heard regarding 
their service, or the quality or cost 
of refreshments dispensed by them, 
for everything was free during the 
social hour. 

An accordion program was pre- 
sented by Miss Ruth Savalle in the 
form of a melange of old-time songs 
interspersed with request numbers. 
Herbert Royden of the Royden Ice 
Company chuckled with delight as 
the vocalist singled him out for a 
rendition of “Oh, Johnny, Oh, John- 
ny,” which for the occasion she para- 
phrased to “Oh, Herby, Oh, Herby!” 

Following a cafeteria-style dinner 
in the dining hall, President-elect 
Frank Muzzy presided at his first 
meeting since election in December. 


A vote of thanks was given to How- 
ard R. Murray of the Terminal Re- 
frigerating Company for his donation 
of a locker which the chapter can 
use for between-meeiings storage of 
paraphernalia. 

President Muzzy made a brief wel- 
coming talk in which he outlined 
the chapter’s plans for 1953. He urged 
that a strong drive for new members 
again be conducted, not merely for 
the prestige that will accrue to the 
chapter from winning the plaque in 
1953, but for the benefits and ad- 
vantages that NAPRE has to offer 
to men in the industry who hereto- 
fore have not been affiliated with it. 

Mr. Nelson then introduced Tony 
Laurence, Standard Oil Company 
geologist, who presented an absorb- 
ing film entitled “Oil Across Arabia.” 
The picture dealt with construction 
of the world’s largest oil pipeline 
system which extends for 1,000 miles 
across the desert from the Saudi 
Arabian oil fields on the western 
shore of the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean Sea. Laurence ex- 
plained that the pipeline cost $230,- 
000,000 and represented the largest 
construction project ever undertaken 
by private enterprise. 

Its construction was undertaken in 
1947 to reduce transportation costs 
of oil which theretofore could only 
reach the Mediterranean by a long 
sea voyage down the Persian Gulf, 
through the Gulf of Oman, Arabian 
Sea and Gulf of Aden, up the Red 
Sea and through the Suez Canal. 
Transportation and toll charges were 
prohibitive, reaching as much as 
$40,000 per tanker-load of oil. 

The pipeline’s importance to the 


New officers of Los Angeles Chapter, NAPRE, elected at the December 3 meeting are: 
Front Row, Clifford P. Scott, 2nd vice-president; E. T. Quinn, treasurer; Donald H. 
Byl, executive-sec’y; Frank C. Eccleston, 1st vice president; Frank G. Muzzy, president. 


Back Row: Michael Julius, Clifford C. Nordholm and 


H. A. Murray of the new board 


of directors; Donald H. Kitts, sergeant-at-arms; Fred A. Herr of ICE AND REFRIG- 


ERATION; and Edgar M. Marrs, retiring 


at the chapter's 


ident. The new officers will be installed 


fai 7 meeting. 
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United States, Mr. Lawrence said, 
may be judged from the fact that this 
country in 1953 will produce approx- 
imately 25 percent less oil than it 
will consume and vitally needs Near 
East oil to supplement imports from 
South America. 

At the December 3 meeting, Frank 
G. Muzzy, Skasol Products Co., was 
elected President. Mr. Muzzy’ suc- 
ceeded Edgar M. Marrs of the Union 
Ice Company. Other new officers are: 
First Vice-president, Frank Eccleston, 





Frank G. Muzzy 
New President Los Angeles 
Chapter NAPRE 


California Consumers Corporation; 
Second Vice-president, Clifford P. 
Scott, Union Ice Company; Execu- 
tive-Secretary, Donald H. Byl, Union 
Ice Company; Treasurer, E. T. Quinn, 
Pacific Fruit Express Co.; and Ser- 


geant-At-Arms, Donald H. Kitts, . 


Terminal Refrigerating Company. 
The new Board of Directors is com- 
posed of Michael Julius, California 
Consumers Corp., Chairman, H. R. 
Murray, Terminal Refrigerating Com- 
pany, and Clifford C. Nordholm, Bak- 
er Refrigeration Company. Three 
Past-presidents comprise the 1953 Ad- 
visory Board: Edgar M. Marrs, Chair- 
pen George Paulick, and Dale Ry- 


Chairman and personnel of the 
standing committees are as follows: 

a and Instruction: R. H. 
Savage, Chairman, Regis ae 
Ralph E. Peg ag Guy King, H. N 
Royden, A. M. Shears, E. W. Smith, 
and V. C. Snyder, 

Entertainment: E. L. Nelson, Chair- 
man, Arthur E. orange Frank Eccle- 
- Rudi F. Kettler, D ae Luedtke, 
; w. B. O'Connor, and V. A. Stubble- 

ie 

Membership: W. R. Burnett, Chair- 
man, Donald H. Byl, Henry W. Haw- 
kins, David Pattison, Gilbert L. Pow- 
ers, R. L. Maple, Ralph M. Moore, 
Fred Nevins and C. C. Nordholm. 

Attendance: Daniel M. Gorman, 
. G. Barrio, S. E. Brush, 
and Thomas J. Mason. 

Finance: William F. Losch, Chair- 
man, Rudi Kettler and H. M. Royden. 

Employment: Frank Eccleston. 

A father-and-son atmosphere pre- 
vailed when three well known mem- 
bers attended with their sons. William 
H. Brittin, owner of Brittin E eer- 

ing Company, a 26-year member of 
the chapter and its president in 1939, 
ly introduced his two sons: Neil, 

a Bosun’s Mate in the Navy, and Don, 
who works for the Southern Pacific 
Railroad; Regis Gubser, Past-presi- 
dent of the local group and a National 
r, then presented his 13-year- 


old son Raymond; and Ralph Moore, 
Gubser’s associate in the California 
Consumers Corp. engineering dept., 
introduced his son, Charles, who is 
with the Bell Telephone Co. 

‘What do about those New Orleans 
Boys’’ was the subject of a spirited 
— ssion +" Lapse be and sundry 
me! were tentative ven one Frad 
taming those rambunctious 
ers who for two successive years have 
stood like Andrew Jackson on the 
City’s ramparts and thrown back the 
best Los Angeles had to offer in the 
national membership drive. 

Ray Burnett had to by-pass both the 
December 3 and November 19 meeting 
due to an illness which had him hos- 
— for a while. a Marrs, 

owever, reported him well on the 
road to recovery and storing up barrels 
of energy for release during the 1953 
membership drive. 

The educational session featured a 
non-refrigerating scientific talk ar- 
ranged through the efforts of Mr. Nel- 
son. He introduced Dr. Thomas Clem- 
ents, professor of geol: of the Uni- 
versity of Southern C — who 
presented an interesting and time 
talk on ‘‘Earthquakes.’’ The talk delt 
with the cause of earthquakes, with 
special reference to California quakes, 
and was illustrated with lantern slides. 
Nelson remarked that the - was 
especially timely for him see D e had 
spent the preceding week in Bakers- 
field, Calif., supervising reconstruction 
of the Union Ice Company’s i. 
which had suffered some $40, in 
damage from the earthquake which 
razed a substantial portion of Bakers- 
field this past summer. 

At the November 19 meeting, W. L. 
Holladay, of Holladay & Westcott, Los 
Angeles consulting engineers, ad- 
dressed the chapter on “Com 
and Cascade Systems for Low Temper- 
ature Work.”” Mr. Holladay has de- 
signed and put into operation some 
pec low temperature chambers 

from minus 10 to as low as 
onan 150 degrees. He was able to 
draw upon a wide background of prac- 
tical re gained? in presenting an in- 
teresting array of facts concerning the 
low temperature field. 

Herbert N. Royden, the Royden Ice 
Company, and Regis Gubser, Califor- 
nia umers Corp., two of the dele- 
gates to the Dallas convention, collabo- 
rated in giving a report of what 
transpired in Texas. Royden reported 
on the educational phase of ~ conven- 
tion, the technical papers 
gram, and the outcome of Ben mem 
ship campaign. This was the first waa 
that Los Angeles members had of the 
fact that New Orleans Chapter had 
again given Los Angeles what could 
be described in no other way than a 
resounding licking. Mr. Gubser con- 
fined his report to attendance data, en- 
tertainment, the fine program Dallas 
ay} oo had provided. 

ter concluding his report, Mr. 
Gubser presented to Frank Ecclestone 
of the California Consumers Corp. a 
claime ash tray which, so Gubser 
aimed, the convention had: awarded 
tion of Frank’s ou 

ability as a golfer (Frank won the 1951 
and 1952 Los Angeles Chapter golf 
tournaments). The ash tray was de- 
signed in a golf motif, with a golfer 
resting upon the vom be ve tray and 

— at an appropriate message 

long the base which alluded to what 
pare oe to old golfers when they die. 
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Seattle 


JAMES R. BENNETT 


UR educational instructor, Frank 
Gellert, has been following the 
Guy King Refrigeration Course in our 
regular meetings, with the chapter an- 
swering questions and entering into a 
discussion of the subject material at 
hand, and in turn fitting it into their 
cular plants and operating prob- 


ems. 

At the December meeting Mervin 
Schmitz, chief refrigeration ins 
for the City of Seattle, a member of 
this chapter, discussed certain parts 
of the code in force in Seattle and an- 
swered questions that arose. 

Also at the December meeting, In- 
structor Gellert brought al a work- 
ing model of the <incereuianiiy oper- 

ated Belmont controls, a device for 
ch ng the liquid level in a vessel 
usu operated by a float valve. As 
time ran short, Mr. Gellert will con- 
tinue with his discussion of these con- 
trols at next meeting. 

The following new members were 
brought into the chapter: In Septem- 
ber, Joseph H. Pierce, chief engineer 
of the Smith Tower; Don Selg, operat- 
ing engineer at Washington Co-o 
Farmers Assn.; In October, Charles 
Cothran, American Marietta Co.; 
James H. Vosburgh, Asst. Supt. in 
charge of Bees pager for the Broder 
berta, Canad ., of Lethbridge, Al- 

anad. Ty .- December, John W. 
illiams, Port of Seattle. 

Whe following new officers for 1953 
were elected: President, Chet Bertus; 
1st Vice-President, Floyd Burris; 2nd 
Vice-President, Loren McRae: Secy. 
Treas., Jim Bennett; and Trustee, 
Robert Hutchison. 

At the December meeting Floyd Bur- 
ris, who attended the convention in 
Dallas gave us a report on the activi- 
ties participated in. It was his first 
pose and he stressed how im- 
pressed he was with the way it was 

led, the high caliber of men in the 
NAPRE and the royal manner in 
which he and Mrs. Burris were treated 
while in Dallas. It was the Burris’ 
first convention. Floyd encourages all 
members to save their money and 
vacation time for attending these an- 
nual affairs. 

Tex Cornish called to say he is oper- 
ating at Olympic Cold Storage, but 
works Thursday evenings, thus can’t 
make the meetings. Zenas Dobbs back 
off the briny deep, expects to be at 
meetings, and incidentally sent in 
next year’s dues already. The new 
president announced that he had 
lined up a trip for January 22 to the 
Rainer Ice & Cold Storage Co. 


Dallas 
F. B. Rrex, Jr. 


A A regular meeting on January 7, 
Dallas Chapter, NAPRE, elected 
the following officers for 1953: F. B. 
Riek, Jr., president; E. F. Price, vice- 
president; Cecil Taylor, secretary; 
J. D. Sims, treasurer; and Harold 
Koutnik, Sgt. at Arms. Although 
Dallas Chapter has no responsibility 
for a national convention this year, 
the members look forward to a very 
active and successful year. 
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Colton 
L. G, SCHROEDER 


NAPRE, Colton, celebrated “Harry 
: celebrated ‘ 
ter Night’’ on December 10, 1952, act- 
as host to sixty one cramibien of of 
N PRE, friends and associahes of 
Brother O. Bonter and Mrs. 
Bonter, All officers of the chapter were 
present with a number of 
te aon National Pres 
Angeles Ch wt TQ — was present from a 
e. 


ollowing a r*fine dinner Bro. Quinn 
was tntromuced by Bro. L. G. Schroe- 
arry pe ormed 
presented a congratula- 

5, letter from President Aws Clay. 
sadly Carlson, Past President, was 
on to represent the 

Santa Fe friends of Harry. He 
ounted the long association he had en- 
cad with Bro. Bonter and pointed out 
the fine work performed as Secretary 
of Colton Chapter by Harry over many 

years. 

Bro. Schroeder, oe Pacific 
Fruit Express Com resented let- 
ters of commendati ion” Mr. ' L. 
Etzel, Refrigeration Supt., and Mr. 
How. Cook, Supt., Car Dept. Master 
of ceremonies rles Purkiss then 
called on Mr. J. H. Mairs past presi- 
dent Colton Chapter, who presented a 
check to Harry from his fellow em- 
ployes and associates. 

Oscar Farr was then called and pre 
sented a beautiful scroll on which were 
over one h names of well wish- 


He re. 


ord for Harry O. Bonter. Bro. Bonter 


Mrs. Bonter thanked all their 
friends for the good wishes and help- 
fulness during recent months that they 
have been somewhat under the 
weather. 

We of Colton Chapter were happy for 
che opportunity to express as best we 
ould the deep gratitude we feel for 
the work and service Harry Bonter has 
performed for our Chapter and the fine 
example he has set for younger men 


in our profession. 


Chicago 


Douc BENTON 


HE o 
cago tion, NAPRE, was held on 
the 6th floor of the Chicago Engi- 
neers Club, January 6, President Bert 
C. McKenna pres: iding. Gene Rytlew- 
ski conducted the class session on 
controls. His lecture was _ supple- 
mented by the speaker of the eve- 
ning, Bill Richards, of the H. A. 
Phillips Company, Chicago. Bill pre- 
sented a line of controls, mostly pilot 
operated types, and augmented his 
talk with slides, cutaway models and 
literature. 
aan Rosen, design engineer, and 
W. J. Banch, production engineer, 
both of the H. A. Phillips Co., were 
resent and submitted applications 
‘or membership. The membership 
and Examing ommittees had pre- 
viously approved their applications 
and the members present voted fav- 
orably on them. John Raymond 
Sullivan, an association counselor, ap- 
plied for Associate membership and 
was accepted. 
Plans for an old timers night were 
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ning 1953 meeting of Chi-' 


completed, to be held on senteins A y, 
time and place to be announced 
the next meeting. 


Fresno 
K. W. Finpiey 
A‘. wed ea meeting of Decem- 


mem- 
po were  alanied wrt Shr Kano ring Sage 
T. ar, President; 


Seely, Vice-pres lent; K. W. bindley, 
Secy.-Treas.; J. C. Bryant, od 
; L. H. Brown, Chairman 
tional Committee and M. G. Campbell, 
Auditor. 
Mo gen th a eee a “aan 
m of January 
Our Chapter for the past year has had 
an enjoyable and prosperous year. We 
have a very good educational pro- 
gram in which all members have taken 
part. We are now looking forward to 
more of the same on a larger scale. 


Stockton-Modesto 
H. C. Dyer 
‘THE last meeting of Stockton- 


Modesto Chapter, NAPRE, was 
held at the Pacific Fruit Express Co. 


in Modesto, December 29, 1952. This 
meeting was held to elect new offi- 
cers for 1953. The following members 
were installed: Thomas Woods, pres- 
ident; ero Kimmel, vice-presi- 
dent; H. C. Dyer, secretary; 

Hedburg, Guy Vancleave and 7 tC 
Berkley, board of directors. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed: Guy Vancleave, C. C. Berk- 
ley and E. L. Young, Educational 
Committee; Dennis Desjardins and 
William Tordsen, Refreshment Com- 
mittee. 

Following the installation of offi- 
cers, Mr. Berkley continued with 
Guy King’s course on refrigeration. 
We had a good turnout and Mr. 
Berkley’s discussion of the course, 
with questions and answers on his 
discussion, were very interesting. We 
believe the sneuniers are getting quite 
a bit out of it. 

It was decided to have a question 
box, and each meeting discuss one 
question from the Modesto members 
and one from the members in Stock- 
ton. In this way we can help each 
ne eee with problems at the different 
piants. 


St. Louis 
KEN HOLADAY 


LLOWING a custom of several 
year’s standing, St. Louis Chapter 
celebrated the holiday season with 
an eatin’ meetin’ December 15. Ser- 
ious business was deferred, as the 
members assembled at the head- 
quarters of the St. Louis Heating, 
Piping, and Air-Conditioning Con- 
tractors’ Association, where the rath- 
skeller was available through the 
courtesy of that association and their 


nique for transferring all or part of 
the pocket money from certain par- 
ticipants, called losers, to certain 
others, called winners. The method 
involves an interesting game of 
chance, which was found to be a 
pleasure to both winners and losers, 
but especially to winners. Attendance 
prizes for the party were donated by 
E. W. Acey, Harry Crall, L. V. Fleiter 
and Carl F. Gast. 


St. Louis Chapter NAPRE Christmas Party December 15, 1952. Standing: Charles 


Good, Je homas, 


Les Fleiter, Ed Hughes, Ed Lotte, Charles Wunderlich, John 


Dabbs, John Schifko, Ken Holaday, Arthur Mades, John Geders, Harold Suter, Roland 
Hillebrand, B. C. Stuckenmeyer, Eugene Bishop. Seated: Lester Lanser, Karl Frenz, 
Harry Crall, George Wonble, Elmer Oexner, Clarnce Johnson, Arthur Thomas. Squat- 
ters: E. W. Acey, Stan Tatalovich, Charles Taggart, Eugene Kessler, Collins Posey, 


Arlie Groenemann, Billi Allen. 


President, Les Fleiter, who is also an 
NAPRE booster and past-president of 
St. Louis Chapter. 

A generous buffet style dinner was 
spread in the bar room, and even late 
comers had plenty to eat. By the time 
all appetites were satisfied, Gene 
Bishop had set up a movie projector 
and proceeded to run off some musi- 
cal, sports, and comic films. Most of 
the members then participated in a 
series of demonstrations of a tech- 


The refrigeration study class under 
the leadership of Instructor John 
Dabbs, meets regularly at the David 
Ranken School of Mechanical Trades, 
and is keeping up with the current 
issues of the NAPRE refrigeration 
study course. The lectures are prov- 
ing to be of great interest to members 
of the group, and class discussions 
have brought out many valuable 
pointers on safe and economical oper- 
ation of the members’ own plants. 
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Memphis 
Cuas A. ow 


[5 WAS movie night on 
December 17, 1952 for My room 
Chapter No. 1, NAPRE. the 
co-operation of the Modern 

Picture Service Inc., Miss T. R. Bo 
Manager, rantwo Mc fine educational 
pictures. ‘‘Steel With a Thousand 
ities,’’ showed ae plant of the Lebanon 
Steel Foundry, manufacturers of steel 
castings. The picture gave the history 
and growth of the plant, and the entire 
procedure of the making of the cast- 
ings, including patterns and inspec- 
tions. The picture was very educa- 
tional because it showed how things 
are done in a foundry. 

Another picture, ‘Growth of Indus- 
try,’’ was about the Clinton Food In- 
dustries, Auburndale, Fla. It showed 
the plant in the operation of processing 
frozen orange juice and various other 
frozen foods. How and why the brand 
“Snow Crop’? is used in marketing 
their frozen foods was explained. It 
was a very educational motion picture, 

At the January 7 meeting, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1953: 
Jack Baker, president; E. H. Dupuy, 
lst -vice-president; Richard Bauer, 
2nd vice-president; P. O. Henderson, 
sergeant at arms; Doug Smith, chair- 
man, Entertainment Committee. 

Charles A. Conley was re-elected 
Secretary-Treasurer .and Alvis J. 
Clay, National President NAPRE, was 
elected Chairman of the Educational 
Committee in this his home Chapter. 

It was also noted in the dues re- 
ceipts that a great many firms are 
paying the membership dues of their 
engineers. It is gratifying to know 
that these firmly believe in ants sup- 
port the objectives of NAPRE 


Pittsburgh 
Otto P. KNocH 


HE Pittsburgh Chapter, NAPRE, 
resumed the educational meetings 
on January 21, taking up Chapter 12 
in Section 7. The following commit- 
tees were appointed by the President, 
Louis P. Mantz: Educational: Alfred 





Pictured above are Otto P. 

Knock, secretary-treasurer 

and Louis P. Mantz, presi- 

dent of Pittsburgh chapter 
NAPRE. 


Lossing, Chairman, Richard Conboy, 
Robert Neupert, George Kessel, David 
Jenkins; Entertainment: Thomas 
Knoch, Chairman, and Edward Tess- 
mer; Data Book: Otto Knoch; Mem- 
bership: Edgar Kenney, Chairman, 
A. W. Pfeiffer, James Reiter and Ben 
Dittmar. 


NAPRE Secretary Tours South—Visits 
Memphis, New Orleans, St. Louis 


FFICIAL duties took NAPRE Sec- 

retary Dick Kelahan to the Deep 
South in December. His itinerary in- 
cluded visits to Memphis, New Orleans 
and St. Louis. Unfortunately the trip 
did not coincide with regular Chapter 
meeting dates and visits with the 
chapters could not be made. 

A call on President Alvis J. Clay 
was the first stop at Memphis. Mr. 
Clay and the Secretary spent consid- 
erable time going over the program 
for 1953. Committee chairmen were 
named by the President and goals 


established for the various commit- — 


tees. In addition to the Educational and 
Membership Committees, which are 
regular standing committees, the 
President appointed a new Chapter 
Activities Committee to assist Chap- 
ters in preparing programs which will 
coordinate educational, membership 
and social objectives within the Chap- 
ters. The Operating Data Book Com- 
mittee was appointed and advertising 
goals increased over previous years. 
The Secretary called on the Presi- 
dent of the Memphis Chapter, Cecil 
Sullivan, Chief Engineer for Lowen- 
stein’s, Inc., and Charles A. Conley, 
Secretary of the Memphis Chapter who 
is Chief Engineer for the Memphis 
Cold Storage and Warehouse Com- 
pany and the Mid-South Refrigerated 
Warehouse Company. A visit was also 
made to Mr. Charles H. Stanton, Supt. 
Engineer, Peabody Hotel, Memphis. 
At New Orleans the Secretary met 
with First Vice President Leo J. Vi- 
vien and Director Frank Chase. Mr. 
Vivien is Secretary of the License Ex- 
amining Board for the City of New 
Orleans. Mr. Chase is also a member 
of the Examining Board, and Chief 
Engineer and Building Superintendent 
for the Hibernia Bank Building, the 
tallest building in New Orleans. Other 


members of the New Orleans Exam- 


ining Board are Past Presidents Addi- 
son E. Wegener and John J. Bryner. 
The Secretary was afforded an oppor- 
tunity to pay a short visit to Mr. Bry- 
ner who is the Chief Engineer of the 
Roosevelt Hotel. 

Official Ice AND REFRIGERATION du- 
ties took the Secretary into the New 
Orleans area, with calls at Ingalls 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Pascagoula, 
Mississippi, United Fruit Company at 
Julia Street Piers, Lykes Brothers 
Steamship Company and the Falstaff 
Brewery at New Orleans. Chris Kaupp, 
Chief Engineer at Falstaff, is an 
NAPRE member. 

Returning to Chicago via St. Louis, 
the Secretary paid calls on Charles 
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Wunderlich, President of St. Louis 
Chapter, Stan Tatalovich, Secretary, 
Les V. Fleiter, Al Loeffel, Harold Su- 
ter, Art Thomas and others. The An- 
heiser-Busch Brewery was on the itin- 
erary, with a visit to Ken Holaday, 
Past President of NAPRE, who is Sup- 
erintendent of Utilities at the ‘‘Bud- 
weiser’’ plant. 


NAPRE Members Attend 
Carrier Engineers School 


OUGLAS BENTON and John C. 

McKinlay have been assigned 
to Carrier Corporation’s construction 
engineering school at Syracuse, start- 
ing January 12, 1953. The school term 
will cover two weeks work on Car- 
rier absorption machines with em- 
phasis on erection and operation. The 
last week of the school term will 
cover instructions on field supervision 
and briefing on field cost accounting. 
Mr. Benton is vice-president of Chi- 
cago Chapter, NAPRE, and Mr. Mc- 
Kinlay is active on the chapter enter- 
tainment committee. 


Cody Made Chief Engineer 


ILLIAM C. Cody became chief 

engineer for Mercantile Laun- 
dry late in December 1952. Bill, an 
active member of Chicago Chapter 
NAPRE, has been active with power 
engineers, and heating and ventilat- 
ing groups in the Chicago area. He 
says he is going to miss his refriger- 
ation plants but that his buddies in 
NAPRE shouldn’t hold his desertion 
of the refrigeration field against a 
fellow’s ambition to get ahead. 


Solution by Refrigeration 
N SINKING a ventilating shaft to 


a mine, much underground water 
was encountered. The problem was 
solved, reports “Natural Resources 
Notes” of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, by rotary drilling a ring of 
holes around the proposed shaft, 
pumping down cold brine until the 
ground was frozen, and then digging 
the hole and lining it with concrete. 


Chicago to Honor Watson 


HICAGO Chapter NAPRE will 

honor its former secretary, Jay 
R. Watson, Tuesday, February 17, at 
a banquet at Landa’s on West Lake 
Street and North Waller Ave., at 
7:30 P. M. Mr. Watson has completed 
30 years of membership in NAPRE, 
The affair is open to wives of mem- 
bers and friends of the Chapter. 
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ENGINE ROOM POINTERS — 


The Area of Any Curved 
Cylindrical Surface 


HIS chart is applicable to pipes, 

tubes, ducts, tanks, etc. For ex- 
ample, the dotted line drawn across 
the chart shows that if the diameter 
of the cylinder, pipe, tube, tank, or 
what not, is 20 inches, column A, and 
the length is 191 feet, column C, the 
total area is 1000 square feet, Col. B. 
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The chart covers a wide range—from 
1 to 100 inches in diameter and from 
1 to 1000 ft. length. But it can be ap- 
plied to any diameter or length, as 
follows: let us suppose that you want to 
build a vertical tank of any material, 
200 inches in diameter and 191 ft. high. 
What will be the area? Those figures 
have been chosen purposely to show 
that the same dotted line already 
drawn across this chart can be used to 
solve the problem. The answer will be 
10,000 sq. ft. instead of 1000 sq. ft. for 
reasons that are obvious. 

In other words, if you add a cipher 
to the figures in column A you must 
also add a cipher to the answer in 
column B. If you add 2 ciphers in 
column A you also add 2 ciphers in B. 
And so on. The same is true of column 
C.. To make sure that everything is 
understood let us add 2 ciphers to the 
20 in column A, making the diameter 
2,000 inches. And let us add 2 ciphers 
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to the 191 in C making the height 19,- 
000 feet. The number of square feet 
will then be 10,000,000 because we 
must add a total of 4 ciphers to the 
figure in column B. 

Note, please, that the tank just com- 
puted would be rather gigantic—nearly 
4 miles high, and about 165 feet in dia- 
meter. It has been included here only 
to demonstrate that the chart really 
has no limit of application. It will be 
found handy for estimating and for 
checking one’s “‘hand figuring’”’ should 
it be decided that utmost accuracy is 
wanted. 

The chart will therefore be found 
useful for determining the area of any 
cylindrical structure of any kind or 
size. It can also be used ‘‘backwards”’ 
to advantage. For example if you want 
1000 sq. ft. of surface, column B, and 
if the diameter must be 20 inches, 
column A, the same .dotted line tells 
you that the length must be 191 feet, 
column C—F.S.W. 


How Many Horsepower? 
How Many Kilowatts? 


HE question 

10 often comes 
up as to the 
relationship be- 
tween horse- 
power and kilo- 
watts. The exact 
figure is: One kil- 
owatt is equal 
to 1.3411 horse- 
power. That is 
the figure to use 
for exact com- 
puting. But most 
of us don’t like 
longhand figur- 
ing, and most of 
the time an abso- 
lutely accurate 
figure is not es- 
sential. So this 
writer prepared 
the accompany- 
ing simple scale. 
Just glance across 
from one scale to 
the other — and 
there’s the an- 
swer. You read 
the scales in the 
same way that 
you read an ordinary thermometer. 
For example, how many kilowatts 
in 100 hp.? Find the 100 in the hp. 
column and glance over to the kw. 


eee 
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column and there is the answer—75 
kilowatts. For 10 hp. you can use the 
same figure if you wish by knocking 
off one cipher and the answer will be 
7.5 kw. Or, in the same way 1 hp. 
equals 0.75 kw. Now do this one: How 
many hp. in 1,500 kw.? The answer, 
as the scale shows, is 2,000 hp. 
—F.WS. 


Wornout Auto Tire 
Serves Grindstone 


ERE is a rough sketch showing 

how a good friend makes use 

of a worn out automobile tire. The 
half of the tire which was discarded 
very likely had a hole worn through 
it. But the “other half” of almost any 
old tire will hold water, as discovered 








He nailed the old tire to the wood- 
en cross-beam on the grinder, as 
indicated in the sketch, in such a way 
that the lower portion of the grind- 
stone is continually immersed in 
water, in regular grindstone fashion. 


Pushing a Pulley 
Onto or Off of Shaft 


MONG your tools you very likely 
have a screw-jack or some other 
kind of jack. If you own an automo-. 
bile a jack surely came with it. Also, 
you probably own an assortment of 
metal pipes. That being the case you 
are all set up for doing a wide range 
of forcing jobs such as forcing sheaves, 
bearings, gears, pulleys, etc., onto or 
off of shafts. 























This sketch shows how easy it is to 
take care of a job of this kind by 
means of a screw jack and ordinary 
standard pipe. It is so simple that fur- 
ther words are deemed unnecessary. 
The sketch tells the entire story. 
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worthy of 
their name 


ammonia compressors 
condensors 

receivers 

ice tanks 

surge drums 

and related products 


More than a half-century of engi- 
neering and manufacturing know- 
how make the STERLING line out- 
standing in refrigeration equipment. 








Most Models Available 
For immediate Delivery 


REYAOLDS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD MISSOURI!. 
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Taylor's new 6” Dial 
has an | 


HONEST 
FACE! 





Shows accurate temperature, 
pressure or load ata glance! 


For Temperature, mercury, gas, organic liquid (Monolex) 
or vapor actuated systems to fit nearly every type of ap- 
plication. Range limits: minus 125° to +1200°F., or 
equivalent C. 
For Pressure, range spans from 12 psi. to 20,000 psi. are 
available using Bourdon springs or C springs of appro- 
priate. metals for required service. 
For Lead, standard tension and compression load elements 
are incorporated to use a new mercury Bourdon spring. 
New movement design minimizes linkage errors, means 
more dependable accuracy throughout the range span. 
Fume and moisture proof case may be face or flush mounted, 
panel or field. 
6” Dial wich bold numerals and graduations. Easy to read. 
Electric alarm mechanisms, casily and quickly adjusted, 
available optionally. 
Ask your Tayler Field Engineer or write for Bulletin 98214. 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., and 
Toronto, Canada. 
Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling temperature 
pressure, flow, liquid level, speed, density, load and humidity. 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENTS MEAN ACCURACY FIRST 


$1 





Air Conditioning 
Candy Plant 


(Continued from page 18) 


ment which deserves special attention. 
To obtain the required low humidity 
air for the enrobing room requires use 
of approximately 54 gpm of 12-25 F 
calcium chloride brine, depending on 
winter or summer fresh air conditions. 
The brine is pumped through the cool- 
ing coils of the Kathabar dehumidifier. 
Both air (2500 cfm) and the lithium 
chloride-base, moisture-absorbing solu- 
tion pass over these coils. 

Normally, the equipment would have 
to be shutdown for defrosting when 
using this low temperature brine re- 
frigerant. However, and here is the 
outstanding and almost unheard-of 
fact regarding this system, not once :n 
three years has this equipment been 
shutdown for defrosting purposes. 

Reason for this, once explained, is 
simple enough: the lithium chloride- 
base solution will not freeze or even 
become sluggish under temperatures 
as low as minus 100 F. But for this 
phenomenon, it would have been nec- 
essary to install double capacity cool- 
ing coils for continuous operation, or 
to defrost at the end of each day's 
operation or more often as required. 
For this reason, both capital equip- 
ment and operating costs are consid- 
erably reduced. 

About 1800 cfm of air is recirculated 
from the space through the dehumidi- 
fier; fresh air amounts to 700 cfm at 
maximum summertime conditions of 
95 F, 120 grains/lb. A high internal 
latent load is caused by the 15 operat- 
ors in the enrobing room. Fluorescent 
lighting of 2240 watts contributes to 
the internal sensible load. 

Reconditioning of the solution ab- 
sorbent is accomplished automatically 
and continuously; hence, the absorbent 
is used time-after-time for its moisture 
inheriting property. Periodically dur- 
ing equipment operation, a small 
amount of the solution is sprayed over 
low pressure (25 psig) steam coils. 
Here the excess moisture in solution 
is driven-off and exhausted to the at- 
mosphere. Too, the absorbent, with its 
antiseptic properties, allows for room 
circulation extremely pure and odor- 
less air, a necessity for Kroger’s candy 
processing. 


Frozen Food Sales Low 
In United Kingdom 


ROZEN foods are not so high on 

the shopping list of housewives in 
the United Kingdom as they are in 
the United States and some other 
countries. Most British housewives 
buy frozen foods only by straining 
their budgets and buy only if they 
can use the food immediately. 


$2 


Fact Finding Conference 
(Continued from page 16) 


Miller of Washington Farmers Coop. 
Association, and George Rogers of 
the Office of Price Stabilization. 

Joseph Fechtel, Western Hatch- 
eries, will chairman the final session 
Tuesday afternoon, the Production 
and Procurement Workshop. J. R. 
Redditt of Cudahy Packing Company 
will bring out the havoc unsound 
financing programs can wreck in 
turkey and broiler marketing and 
merchandising operations. Waldo 
Haldeman of American Stores, Inc., 
and Professor E. M. Funk of the 
University of Missouri, wiil examine 
what’s happening to egg quality and 
why. Leon Johnson, Indiana broiler 
grower, will show how to maintain 
broiler profits by controlling costs 
and increasing efficiency. John Leary, 
Long Island duck grower, will discuss 
production, dressing and economic 
problems the duck industry needs to 
solve to improve its merchandising 
results. Samuel Port, of Frozen Farm 
Products, Inc., will describe the 
growing importance of new products 
such as frozen chicken pie, which are 
providing outlets for additional vol- 
umes of fowl, now a by-product of 
egg production. 


Book Review 


REFRIGERATING DaTa Book, Applica- 
tions Volume (4th edition), H. C. 
Diehl, Editor in chief. Published by 
American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, 40 W. 40th St., New 
York. Illustrated. Price $6.00. For 
sale by Nickerson & Collins Co., 
Chicago. 


This third revision and fourth edi- 
tion of The Refrigeration Data Book, 
Applications volume is one of a con- 
tinuous series of books published by 
the Society since 1932, the sub-title 
“Applications Volume” having been 
adopted with the 1940 edition. The 
term “applications” is intended to 
cover the sale and use of the product, 
starting with the time it is turned 
over to the sales department and con- 
tinuing until it is actually in use. 

The subject matter of this volume 
has been influenced by technological 
developments of recent years, espe- 
cially the wider use of low tempera- 
ture refrigeration, frozen foods, and 
increased uses of refrigeration for 
industrial applications. 

The book is divided into eight 
major sections, each handled by an 
associate editor who is a specialist 
in the overall field covered by his 
section. In each section chapter offi- 
cers have been selected who are well 
informed and experienced in the par- 
ticular field covered by the chapter. 


Practical Refrigerating 
Engineers Association 

HE meeting of the P.R.E.A. De- 

cember 17 covered the automatic 
ice cube maker presented by H. J. 
Prebensen and Mike Goddard of the 
Air Comfort Corporation and Carrier 
Corporation respectively. One of the 
Carrier automatic ice cube makers 
was in operation for inspection by 
our members. 

The panel discussion later in the 
evening covered “Air Coolers for 
Low Temperature Rooms” by John 
H. Campbell of the Bush Manufac- 
turing Company and David Ward of 
Niagara Blower Company. 

The Business Session consisted of 
the installation of officers for 1953 
and presentation of certificate to the 
retiring president. The new Data 
Book and Buyers Directory was dis- 
tributed at this meeting. 


The following officers were in- 
stalled: 

President, Mugh McKee, Brinks, 
Inc. 

Vice-president, Jack Niblett, Hen- 
rotin Hospital. 

Vice-president, Joseph Farrell, 
Continental Freezers. 

Recording Secretary, Fred H. Loth, 
P. Brennan Co. 

Secretary-treasurer, Gustave  E. 
Bour, Lincoln-Boyle Ice Co. ° 

Sergeant-at-arms, Max Falk, Bren- 
nan Packing Co. 


Over 90 members and guests were 
pleased with the two topics pre- 
sented before the association which 
included an illustrated lecture on the 
Construction and Operation of the 
Carrier Ice Cube Maker. 

The regular meeting of Wednesday, 
December 3, was held in the Engi- 
neering Bldg. Auditorium with the 
usual social hour and dinner pre- 
ceeding the meeting, compliments of 
the Garlock Packing Company. The 
early subject was a talk by Stewart 
O’Byrne on the subject of “Practical 
Applications of All Kinds of Pack- 
ing.” This was received with unusual 
interest and a spirited discussion 
followed the speaker. 

The usual business session followed 
the speaker with several new mem- 
bers joining the association. 

The topic of the evening at 8:30 
was a panel discussion on “Applica- 
tions of Refrigeration in Food Dis- 
tribution.” The panel consisted of 
members Bour, Hendron, Vollman 
and Loth. Some of the subjects dis- 
cussed were transportation, storage 
and shipping with a large discussion 
from the floor. 

Approximately 85 members were 
present. 
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PERFECTION 


A LABOR SAVER... 


Today, labor costs eat into your pro- 
fits. The new Perfection Ice-A-Teria, 
fully automatic vending machine, ac- 
tually pays for itself from savings on 
labor. More than that, however, you 
can offer your customers 24-hour serv- 
ice. The Perfection Ice-A-Teria is 
adaptable to fill your needs. Write, 
wire, or phone today for complete in- 
formation. 


QUICK DELIVERY! 


P.O. Box 2140 








TWO NEW ALL-STEEL ICE CRUSHERS by 


; The New — op 25 “ oe — . KF 
legs, grate an " gnin a A OF 
for 25-lb. paper bag to py Vv vy 
be filled. Galvanized for the prevention of rust. 


¥% HP. motor. Direct drive, no gears. Shelf for 
pleckig ice on before entering hopper. Slanting onarec 
hopper for easy loading. Four grate adjustments movet 50 


by turning the handle on side of crusher. Makes 
a very “es fine ice on grate closed. Will take long 

locks in hopper. Two belts for sure pulling 
power. Belts and motor pulley furnis 
crusher is ordered without motor. Delivery can be 
made on receipt of order. Guard covers the fly- 


Price $149.00, less motor. Motor at prevailing 


The Bateman all steel MONARCH Model 50 Ice 
Crusher is galvanized for the prevention of rust. 
Slanting hopper for easy loading, with shelf for 
placing ice on before entering crusher. Hopper 
opening—1214"x15”. Uses 1 HP. motor with V-belt 
drive. All moving parts move on either ball or 
roller bearings. Gears are of alloy steel hardened 
for long life and trouble free. Steel shell, legs, 
grates, grate handle and alloy steel teeth. Belts and 
pulley furnished when crusher is ordered without 
motor. Side plates and bottom of hopper 3/16” steel. 


Price $235.00, less motor. Motor at prevailing 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


Galea \CE PROCESSING EQUIPMENT NEAL WES 





ICE-A-TERIA 





Fort Worth, Texas 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


PERFECTION MADE MILLER 
and 
PERFECTION SPECIAL 


Write, Wire or Phone 


PERFECTION ICE SCORING MACHINE CO. 


Phone EDison 1258 












CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 





FACT FINDING CONFERENCE 
February 14-17, 1953 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Curr D. CARPENTER, President 


GEORGIA ICE MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 
February 24-25, 1953 
Ansley Hotel Atlanta, Ga. 
Ricnarp H. FLorrip, Secretary 


SOUTHERN ICE EXCHANGE 
February 24-25, 1953 
Ansley Hotel Atlanta, Ga. 
RIcHARD H. Fiorrip, $ Secretary 


ALL-INDUSTRY FROZEN 
FOODS CONVENTION 
March 1-4, 1953 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ICE ASSOCIATION 
March 9-10, 1953 
Robt, E. Lee Hotel, Winston Salem, 
N 


+ 
Lewis PowELL, Secretary 


NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION 
QF ICE INDUSTRIES 
March 25-27, 1953 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C. 
LF. MARsH, Exec. -Secy. 


INDIANA ASSOCIATION 
OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
March 31-April 1, 2, 1953 
French Lick prings Hotel, Ind. 
Rost. W. WALTON, Secretary 


SOUTHWESTERN ICE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
April 8-10, 1953 
Gunter Hotel, San Antonio, Texas 
P. A. WEATHERRED, Secy-Counsel 


EASTERN STATES ICE 
ASSOCIATION 
April 9-10, 1953 
— — Old Point Com- 
‘ort, Va. 
Gorpon T. Witson, Secretary 


VIRGINIA ICE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
April 9-10, 1953 
Hotel Chamberlain, Old Point Com- 
fort, Va. 
H. H. SNYDER, Secretary 


THE REFRIGERATION 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
May 15-17, 1953 
Shoreham, Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
H. C. Drent, Director 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
REFRIGERATED WAREHOUSES 
May 17-21, 1953 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Wo. Datton, Exec. Vice-Pres. 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 
May 17-21, 1953 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Wo. DALTON, Exec, Vice-Pres. 
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New Booklet on Proper 
Handling of Frozen Foods 


BOOKLET devoted to proper 

handling practices for frozen 
foods has been issued by the Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food 
Packers. Entitled ‘Protecting Frozen 
Foods from Producer to Consumer,” 
the booklet sets forth detailed recom- 
mendations for all types of frozen 
food handlers, with particular em- 
phasis given to retailers’ obligations. 


Prepared in two colors, with at- 
tractive art work, the booklet is an 
emphatic reminder to all factors in 
the industry that frozen foods require 
constant protection of OF refrigera- 
tion to maintain the high standard 
of quality that has gained them such 
wide consumer acceptance. 

Leading frozen food packers are 
planning widespread distribution of 
the booklet so as to focus the atten- 
tion of the entire industry on this 
important problem. 





ASSOCIATION DIRECTORY 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF REFRIGERATION 
H. T. McDermott, Gen. Secretary, 433 N. Waller, Chicago 44, Ml. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
Guy W. Jacobs, Secy., 1706 L &t., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REFRIGERATED WAREHOUSES 


Wm. Dalton, Exec. Vice-Pres, 


Tower Bidg., Washington 5, D. C. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PRACTICAL REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 
J. Richard Kelahan, Secretary, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44, Ml. 


Cauirornia Association oF Ice Inpustains 
ack L. Dawson, Secretary 
461 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Canapian Association or Ice Inpustrizs, Inc. 
Mrs. Mildred E. Croft, Executive Secretary 
378 Eglinton Ave., E. Toronto 12, Canada 


one States Ice Association 


Milli "seerecs 
Tsslina Ie Bank Bidg., Blonroe, La. 


Eastern States Ice —— 
Gordon T. Wilson, 
313 So, Water St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


ce Associanion 
Muriel ‘Washburn, Secreta: 
1926 Silver St., Jacksonvil 
Gazat Laxss Cura, Sine. 


Gace ma Te aac Ww 1 Warehouses, Inc. 
nenna ermina ar 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Inuinois Association or Ice Inpustaias 
W. D. Wright, Seprwary 
Clinton Pure Ice Co., Clinton, Ill. 

go me Sg ne g Boe InpusTaizs 
Bod of ride = indianapolis, Ind. 


Kansas Association 4 len InpustTaigs 





Kewtucky Ics Mamwuractuaers Associarion 
R. T. King, Secretary 
217 E. Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 


Micmcan Ice Inpustases AssociaTion 
Edward W. —— Secretary 
131 E. Kalamazoo Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Missours VALLey CHAPTER, RAR: Ww. 
H. A. Steinmeyer, chairm 
Booth Cold Storage Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
ss 2g Vatiay Ice Manuractunens’ Asen. 
$820 Washington St. Sc Louis, Mo. 
Mountain States Ass’s or Ice Inpustaizs 


Jee Co. stot ist St., Denver 5, Cole. 


"Frank Vogeneng Secres or Hog InpusTazs 
/ T. Good Ice Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Pic fest Ice Association 
caveene a he oad 


1s Jensay Strats Assw., NARW. 

co J. Fisher, "president 
Harborside rehouse Co. Inc. 
Jersey City, N. 


New Yorn Stare Ase’s Rev. Warenouses 


Shoemaker, 
Hygeia Refrigerating Elmira, N. Y. 
Noarn ATLawtic gam N.A.R.W. 


Terpinl Refewtng & & Warehousing Corp. 


NortH Carouiwa Ice Association 
Lewis H. Powe’ i, ‘haste 
Capital Ice & Coal Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


Noatn Paciric Cnaprer, N.A.R.W. 
E. F. Swanberg, chairman 
Diamond Ice & Storage Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Nortnwest Association or Ice Inpustaiss 
L. F. Marsh, Secretary 
1539 N. E. 37th Ave., Portland, Ore. - 
Ome eng Shere or yor Inpustaizs 
zal 
The Steubenvi a Co., mag vow Cok oO. 
ag mg ys mange or Ice Inpustaiss 


325 Craven oat er OE iecee Coes Okla. 


7, Oklahoma 
Paciric States Cop Storace 
Wiseeeensenrs Asocianion 


L. Secreta 
ii viata San Froudeen, Calif. 
Sourn Caroiswa Ice Mawuractunens Ase’» 


Margaret L. Kinder, Secretary 
3, Kingstree, S. C. 


Soutn Paciric Cuarren, N.A.R.W. 
Nadeval Mok Cold Storage Co. 
, San Francisco, Cal 


Soutnern Ice ExcHance 
Richard W. Florrid, Secretary — 
11% Forsyth Se. N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Cpenees ry, Cashman N.A.R.W. 


Tampa C age & Warehouse 
—_—_ — 


SouTHwesTerw Cue: N.A.R.W. 
Eeuthwesera to & & Cold Storage Co., 
Austin, Tex. was 


Souruwastenw Ice Mawuracturens Ase’s 
P. A. Weathe Secy. 
Mercantile Bank Bidg., Dallas, 


ba bee  Manoractonens Associanion 
Secretary 
Mt. Plenum t Tee Co., Mt. Pleasant, Tena. 


Tai-Stats Association or Ice Iwpustaizs 
= a Girton, Secret 
60 Boyce-Greeley Bidg., Sioux Falls, 8. D. 


Vincimta Ice MANUFACTURERS AssoCcIATION 
H. H. ler, Sec: 
hietandeia’ Va. sce 


Wast Vinca agg terete or Ice Inpustaies 
E. Dana Smith, 
Diamond I: Ice & Coal Co-, Charleston, W. Va. 
Wheconsin Associanion or Ics Iwpustniss 
Paul F FH 


1300 Bast Locust St. Milwaukee, Wis 
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coe OF 


NATIONAL 


REFRIGERATION 
COILS 
Seventy years old in 1953, NATIONAL has 
been growing up with—and serving—the artifi- 
cial ice and refrigeration field throughout its 
history of progress. 
Long since, NATIONAL Refrigeration Coils 
became standard in the industry, and today 
a third generation of users is specifying 
i NATIONAL for smoothness of bend, perfection — 
; of welding, and accuracy of measurement. 
Whenever you need coils, write for our free 
tracing-chart which shows standard dimensions 
ready to fill in. It will simplify your specifica- 
tions—whether for zig-zag or nested box or 
conical or round-flat or reducing coils. 


NATIONAL PIPE BENDING COMPANY 


162 RIVER STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Established 1883 






a 
 G UALITY 
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HOW COLD IS AN OYSTER? 


It all depends on what’s being done to him. On ship- 
board he’s kept at bed water temperature, he’s quick- 
frozen at minus 20 F., and held in storage at minus 10 
to 12 F. The exact temperature is all-important to 
keep him in top-profit condition. 

Whatever your product, or temperature requirement, 
HOWE engineers have the know-how to solve your 
particular refrigeration problem. Through HOWE’S 
job-proved economies, you can cut operating and 
maintenance costs to a minimum. HOWE Compres- 
sors have interchangeable parts . . . a money-saving 
advantage. Whether you need a new plant, or must 
re-design your old one, HOWE can do it for you 
economically . . . exactly! 


41 YEARS OF SPECIALIZATION INSURE SAVINGS 


Since 1912, manufacturers of ammonia com- 
pressors, condensers, coolers, fin coils, locker 
freezing units, air conditioning (cooling) equip- 
ment. 

Write for literature 


HHI ©@ Wi EE: ICE MACHINE Co. 


2629 MONTROSE AVENUE @ CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
Distributors in Principle Chies e Cable Address: HIMCO, Chicago 
HOWE POLAR CIRCLE COILS produce 6-way savings! 
Built for heavy duty in meat packing, ice cream, quick 
freezing, ice and cold storage plants. Provide improved 
refrigeration that assures better product control. Write 
for details. 








New Plants and 
improvements 


St. Simons Island, Ga.—Additional 
sub-zero space was completed re- 
cently by the Sea Pak Corporation 
for storage of finished frozen foods, 


Louisville, Ky.—The Merchants Ice 
& Cold Storage Co. has bought an 
additional 100 feet of Logan Street 
property to facilitate loading and 
unloading of produce trucks. 


Lawton, Mich.— Plans are under 
way to add a second freezer room to 
the Lawton factory of the Welch 
Grape Juice Company according to 
Charles McLellan, manager of Michi- 
gan operations. The new building 
will be 28 x 50 feet. It was made nec- 
atonty because of the increased de- 
mand for grape concentrate, the pro- 
duction of which was begun this 
year. 


Red Hook, N. Y.—The Red Hook 
Cold Storage Co. has erected a build- 
ing for installation of a controlled 
atmosphere for fruit storage. The 
building is 160 x 60 feet and has 
four rooms with total capacity of 
48,000 boxes of fruit. A combination 
of controlled temperature and carbon 
dioxide gas will be used. 


Navasota, Tex.—E. J. Nelson, man- 
ager of the Navasota plant of the 
Texas Refrigeration & Ice Company, 
has announced that the plant, which 
was destroyed by fire some weeks ago, 
will be replaced soon at a cost of ap- 
proximately $75,000. 


Mount Vernon, Wash.—The largest 
one-story palletized low temperature 
food storage warehouse in the North- 
west has been for Mount 
Vernon, according to announcement 
by Rex Wilson, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. The plant, 
to be known as the Skagit Cold Stor- 
age will be 140 x 220 feet, with ad- 
joining engine and compressor house. 
Cost of the plant will more than 
$5C0,000. Construction will be rein- 
forced concrete, with a capacity of 
12,500,000 pounds of finished prod- 
ucts. Handling will be mechanized, 
with conveyors and fork lift trucks. 
York equipment will be used. 


Fire and Accident Record 


Greensburg, Pa.—Fire caused an 
estimated damage of $12,000 to 
$15,000 to the Greensburg ice plant. 
A large truck was destroyed and ex- 
tensive damage was done to motors 
and other equipment. 


Navasota, Tex.—The $75,000 Texas 
Refrigeration and Ice Company plant 
was destroyed by a two-alarm fire. 
The loss was partially covered by in- 
surance. The only portion of the 
plant not destroyed was a small ice 
vault. Considerable damage was 
caused when a 150-lb. ammonia tank 
. exploded while the fire fighting was 
in progress. 

San Antonio, Tex. — Fire swept 
—— the engine room and ice 
manufact' plant of the Southern- 
Henke Ice & Storage Company caus- 
ing damage estimated at 5,000. 
The portion of the building housing 
the ice plant collapsed but firemen 
confined the blaze to that area. 
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Sales and Reorganizations 


Sparta, Ga.—The Sparta Ice Com- 
pany has been formed to assume 
control of the present ice seer Im- 
provements will be made during the 
winter months to make it possible for 
the plant to be in full operation next 
summer. 

New York, N. Y.—The American 
Ice Company has sold the five-story 
building at 348-354 Broome Street. 
The property occupies an irregular 
plot about 163 x 101 feet. Occupied 
as an ice plant, the building was 
— in 1917 by the Knickerbocker 

ce Co. 


New Incorporations 


Manhattan, N. Y.—The Freezer 
Service Company Inc. has _ been 
granted a charter of incorporation, 
listing capital stock of 200 shares no 
par value. Directors are Rose Ber- 
man, Rosetta Farrell and Jesse Sobol. 

New York, N. Y. — Morich’s Ice 
Company Inc. ice and ice products 
has been granted charter of incor- 
poration, listing capital stock of 100 
shares of no par value. Directors are 
Sylvia A. Dudzic, Arlene D. Pillsky 
and Murray I. Kurtz. 


Icy Items 
Dallas, Tex.—The Quality Ice Com- 


pany is increasing its capital stock 
from $100,000 to $150,000. 





DEATHS 





Lee R. Girton 


HE death of Lee R. Girton, well 

known throughout the ice indus- 
try and prominent in the civic and 
business affairs of Sioux Falls, S. D. 
occurred in a Sioux Falls hospital 
December 22 at the age of 74. He was 
chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Girton-Adams Ice Co. 


Mr. Girton was prominent as an 
active member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Ice Industries for many 
years and served for two years as 
president, 1932-1934. Previously and 
since that time he had served on many 
committees and was a Director at the 
time of his death. He also was sec- 
retary and the guiding spirit of the 
Tri-State Association of Ice Indus- 
tries, covering the Dakotas and Min- 
nesota. He also served four years as 
president of the American Retail 
Coal Association. 


Born at Harlan, Ia., August 13, 
1878, Mr. Girton came with his par- 
ents to near Vilas in Dakota terri- 
tory in 1883. The family later moved 
to near Madison. He came to Sioux 
Falls in 1906. Four years later he 
joined with the late James Adams in 
forming the Girton-Adams Ice and 
Fuel Co., which operated from a 
frame building. For many years that 
was the location of winter ice-cutting 


Lee R. Girton 


operations. The company later estab- 
lished a more modern building but 
continued an ice and coal yard at 
the river location. 

He was a past president of the 
South Dakota Association of Indus- 
tries and also of the Northwest Retail 
Coal Dealers Association. At the time 
of his death he was a director and 
member of the executive committee 
of the latter organization. He was 
a member of the board of directors 
of the National Tax Equality Asso- 
ciation of Chicago and also of the 
U. S. Business Organization, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. He was also a 
member of the executive committee, 
permanent director and_ national 
counselor of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Among other groups which he 
served as president were: Greater 
South Dakota Association, Sioux 
Falls Chamber of Commerce, Navy 
League of the United States (1944- 
45) and Sioux Falls Rotary Club. He 
was also a past governor of Rotary 
International District 119. He was a 
member of the board of the South 
Dakota Merit Council and had been 
a member of the Sioux Falls Elks 
lodge for 33 years. In 1940 he was 
decorated with the Order of the 
White Rose by Finland for relief 
work he did in South Dakota on be- 
half of that country. As a trustee of 
Sioux Falls College he served as 
chairman of a $135,000 development 
program for the college in 1941. 

His record as a Mason for more 
than 50 years was equally impres- 
sive. He was a 33rd degree Mason of 
Sioux Falls Consistory. In 1930, he 
served as potentate of El Riad 
Shrine. He was a member of Unity 
Lodge 130 AF & AM, past comman- 
der of Cyrene Commandery No. 2, 
past high priest of Sioux Falls Chap- 
ter RAM No. 2 and a member of 
Alpha Council. 

He is survived by his widow, four 
daughters and four grandchildren. 
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With This NEW Improvement 
Niagara “No-Frost Method” 
puts you a big step ahead 
in trouble-free, automatic 
refrigeration or freezing 


Niagara “No-Frost Method” keeps frost and ice 
COMPLETELY OUT of your cooling, chilling, 
freezing or cold storage. 

It uses Niagara No-Frost Liquid Spray to keep 
frost and ice from ever forming. It gives you, auto- 
matically, refrigeration with no defrosting, and full 
capacity NEVER cut down by ice building up pro- 
gressively on refrigeration coils. 

Now, a NEW design No-Frost Liquid concentrator, 
using a new principle, takes away moisture as fast as 
it is condensed by evaporating it at low temperature 
—not boiling it away at high temperature. It has 14 
times the capacity of the old method per dollar of 
investment — one concentrator will handle a battery 
of high capacity spray coolers. 

This gives you more refrigeration at lower cost; 
less machinery in less space. You operate at high 
suction - pressure, saving power and wear and tear 
On compressors. 

The extra capacity and lower cost both for equip- 
ment and operating makes this method advantageous 
for every type of refrigeration use—both for freezing 
and for moderate temperatures—for large “live” loads 
as in meat chilling or in fruit and vegetable pre- 
cooling — for rooms that are filled and emptied of 
product daily, such as milk rooms and _ terminal 
storage warehouses. 

You get true trouble-free refrigeration ... No 
brine . . . no salt solution ... no dirt ... no mess 
... It is entirely clean; you get rid of dirt and odors. 
You reduce both equipment and operating costs. 

For complete information write to the Niagara 
Blower Company, Dept. IR, 405 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


If you need extra 
capacity ... the 
Niagara “No-Frost 
Method” can help 
you get it with 
your present com- 
pressor. 


A simple method, 
easily maintained. 
Saves a third of 
your refrigeration 
cost ... Ask for 
Niagara Bulletins 
118 and 119. 





CONCENTRATOR 


NO-FROST SPRAY COOLER 
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Specify 


for cold insulation 
construction 


FLOORS ' 


cB 


a <a a See 
EILINGS 


z eae tert 
ra Tie aa te 


These easy-te-use LAYKOLD products are 

applied cold, with spray, brush or trowel 

@ LAYKOLD INSULATION ADHESIVE, for vapor barriers 
and for holding all types of insulating inenciale, 

@ LAYKOLD CEMENT, a special product for holding 
rigid-type insulation on masonry or concrete surfaces. 


@ LAYKOLD WEATHERCOAT, for protection of exposed 
insulated surfaces. 
Send for Ulustrated Bulletin 


APAERICAN 


Bitwrmmuls 2<. Asphalt 
COMPAN Y 





200 BUSH ST. SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 
Wt. J. Baltimore 4 


E Providence 14,R.1. Perth Amboy, 3, Md. Mobile, Als. 
Columbus 15, Tucson, Ariz. Seattle, Wash. Baton Rouge 2,12. St. Lowis 17, Mo. 
Inglewood, |, Oakland 1, . Portland 7, Ore. Washington 6,0.C. Sen Juan 23, P.R. 


Dr. Mary Engle Pennington 


ONE of the nation’s outstanding 
food and refrigeration scientists, 
and closely associated with the re- 
frigeration industries for more than 
half a century, Dr. Mary E. Penning- 
ton died Saturday, December 27 fol- 
lowing a three days illness in St. 
Lukes Hospital, New York City. She 
had just passed her 80th birthday. 


Dr. Mary E. Pennington 


Although technical schools gener- 
ally were not open to women at the 
time she was ready for college, she 
was admitted to the chemical labora- 
tory of the Towne Scientific School 
and the following year to a course in 
biology at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Following graduation, she 
did graduate work, with chemistry as 
a major and botany and zoology as 
minors, leading to a Ph.D. in chem- 
istry from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. She then became a research 
Fellow in the University of Penn- 
sylvania in chemical botany for two 
years; a Fellow at Yale for one year, 
working on physiological chemistry; 
and a Fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. 

She became an expert in bacteri- 
ology, and the field of food chemis- 
try and in 1898 established the Phila- 
delphia Clinical Laboratory, which 
was an outstanding success and was 
patronized by some hundred physi- 
cians from as far away as California, 
Later she was asked to reorganize the 
city’s bacteriological laboratory 
which brought many new problems, 
among them the care of perishable 
foods during marketing. In this con- 
nection, through research she de- 
veloped valuable information on pre- 
serving milk by refrigeration. 

In 1905 she was named bacteri- 
ological chemist and chief of the 
Food Research Laboratory set up by 
the Department of Agriculture to im- 
plement the federal food and drug 
act passed the previous year. In this 
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position she headed a staff of about 
fifty technicians and field men, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. This 
laboratory was specifically charged 
with the study of methods whereby 
quality could be established in eggs, 
dressed poultry, and fish. The results 
of this applied chemistry, bacteri- 
ology, anatomy, and thermodynamics 
led to a revolution in the methods 
used in warehousing and packing 
houses, in transportation under re- 
frigeration, and in distribution 
through market centers. 


During World War I she took an 
active part in the War Food Admin- 
istration under Herbert Hoover, 
which won for her a Notable Service 
Award from Hoover. During this 
time the Railroad Administration 
adopted the essential features of re- 
frigerator car construction as worked 
out by the Laboratory and these have 
been continued as standard. 

After fourteen years in the govern- 
ment service, she went to New York 
where for three years she carried on 
research and development work for 
the American Balsa Company. 

In 1922 she established an office in 
New York City, where she became an 
independent consultant, adviser, and 
research director on handling, trans- 
portation, and storage of perishables, 
and the application of refrigeration 
to minimize waste and deterioration. 

From 1923 to 1931 she was direc- 
tor of the Household Refrigeration 
Bureau of the National Association 
of Ice Industries, in which she pre- 
pared bulletins providing information 
on household refrigeration, directed a 
number of home service workers em- 
ployed by individual ice companies, 
and directed research work on house- 
hold refrigerators. For the refrig- 
erated warehousing industry she con- 
ducted research on poultry and eggs, 
leading to findings on temperature 
and humidity conditions that have re- 
mained as standard practice. In fro- 
zen foods also she did original re- 
search work on frozen poultry. 

During World War II she acted as 
consultant and advisor to the Re- 
search and Development Branch of 
the Military Planning Division, Office 
of the Quartermaster General, and to 
the Food Control Division of the War 
Shipping Administration. 

As an independent consultant she 
has supervised, in relation to the pre- 
servation of perishables, the design 
and construction of refrigerated 
warehouses, precoolers, commercial 
and household refrigerators. She has 
supervised the operation of cooler 
rooms for fruits, vegetables, eggs, and 
other products in various refriger- 
ated warehouses. She conducted im- 
portant research work on the han- 
dling of perishables for some of the 
largest food manufacturing organiza- 
tions. She acted as consultant and 
advisor in certain research and de- 
velopment projects for large organi- 
zations serving the perishable prod- 
ucts group, with information on con- 
tainers, packing, and refrigerated 
transport. 


Her membership in scientific and 
technical societies included the fol- 
lowing: American Society for Ad- 
vancement of Science; American 
Chemical Society; Society of Biolog- 
ical Chemists; American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers; Institute of 
Food Technologists; American Insti- 
tute of Refrigeration, International 
Institute of Refrigeration; Institute 
of American Poultry Industries; 
Poultry Science Association; National 
Poultry, Butter & Egg Association 
(honorary); National Association Re- 
frigerated Warehouses (honorary). 
At the time of her death she was 
vice-president of the American In- 
stitute of Refrigeration. 


She was an official delegate repre- 
senting the United States at the First 
International Congress of Refriger- 
ation at Paris in 1908; the second 
Congress at Vienna in 1910; the third 
Congress at Chicago and Washington 
in 1913; and was a delegate to the 
Eighth Worlds Poultry Congress at 
Copenhagen, Denmark in 1948. 


In 1940 she was honored with the 
Garvan gold metal, conferred by the 
American Chemical Society for dis- 
tinguished work in her field. 


During her long career Dr. Pen- 
nington wrote a number of magazine 
and technical articles and govern- 
ment bulletins, and made many 
addresses before technical and com- 
mercial organizations on the han- 
dling, refrigeration, and distribution 
of perishables, and in this connection 
was a frequent contributor to Icz 
AND REFRIGERATION. Among these 
were Department of Agriculture bul- 
letins on poultry, egg and fish con- 
servation; articles in scientific jour- 
nals dealing with chemistry and 
bacteriology; addresses before tech- 
nical and commercial organizations 
on the handling, distribution and 
refrigeration of perishables; author 
of educational bulletins on house- 
hold refrigerators for the National 
Association of Ice Industries; author 
of handbook “The Care of Perish- 
able Food Aboard Ship;” co-author 
of the book “Eggs”; co-author of the 
book “Food and Food Products.” 


Burial services were conducted in 
Philadelphia. She is survived by a 
sister, Mrs. Morris C. Betts of Dobbs 
Ferry, New York; a niece, Mrs. R. C. 
Elderfield, Ann Arbor, Mich., and a 
nephew, John M. C. Betts, of Ham- 
den, Conn. 


Fred C. Carroll 


6 hn death of Fred C. Carroll, Sr., 
founder of Capital City Ice Com- 
pany, Tallahassee, Fla., occurred 
Christmas Day, following several 
months illness. He was 56. Mr. Car- 
roll was also head of the Capital City 
Bakeries and Farmers Fertilizer 
Company of Tallahassee and Farmers 
Peanut Co., at Cairo, Ga. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a daughter, Mrs. 
W. C. Smith, and a son, Fred C. Jr., 
who has been managing the several 
properties for some time. 
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Georce M. KLEUCKER, consulting 
engineer in refrigeration and former 
president of the old Midwest Cooler 
Corp., St. Louis, Mo., died December 
10 at the City Infirmary of St. Louis. 
He was 84. Since closing of the Mid- 
west Cooler Corp. about eight years 
ago Mr. Kleucker continued active 
in the business until about two years 
ago. He was a life member and for- 
mer president of the American So- 
ciety of Refrigerating Engineers. 


Joun G. ALEXANDER, Charlotte, N. 
C., associated with the Ice Delivery 
Company for 21 years before he re- 
tired 12 years ago, died suddenly 


December 23 after an illness of a 
week. He was 80. He was a mem- 
ber of the Plaza Presbyterian Church. 
Survivors include three daughters 
and two sons. 


Mat O. ANDRAE, comptroller at the 
Wisconsin Ice & Coal Co. Milwaukee, 
Wis. for the last 16 years died De- 
cember 3 of a heart attack. He was 
64. He was a member of the Ma- 
sonic lodge. 


Joun M. Fevers, owner of the 
Ardsley (N. Y¥.) Ice & Coal Com- 
pany, until he retired six years ago 
died December 14 at the age of 71. 
He was a village trustee from 1934 
to 1936. 





Air Conditioned Autos 


MAJOR engineering advance in 

1953 automobiles will be an 
optional item—refrigerated air con- 
ditioning, And ‘at around $600 extra 
it apparently will be pretty much of 
a luxury item. Nevertheless it will be 
offered in several Chrysler and Gen- 
eral Motors models for next year. 
Air conditioning devices were tried 
out by one car manufacturer some 
15 years ago. The effort was aban- 
doned because of high production 
costs and no wholly satisfactory 
operating results. 
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RINCIPLES OF REFRIGERATION, 3rd Edition (1947) 
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auld know in order 
that he may have complete and up-to-date knowledge. 

Written in every day language and as free as possible 
retical and fundamental 
operating principles are given attention first—followed by 
cal considerations and the application of 
principles to the economic production of ice and refrigera- 
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WRIGHT CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES AND LABORATORY 
* 633 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 6, LLINOIS 





A report like this, prepared especially for you, can save you hundreds and often thou- 
sands of dollars in unnecessary maintenance costs and production losses. 

Wright Water Conditioning Service 
analysis of your individual water c Pp i 
for the solution. After you adopt our recommendations, we 
insure proper performance. 

This Wright Service is available without cost or obligation. Write us or call your 
Wright Field Engineer today for a complete survey 
of your specific water conditioning problems. 


is complete! It starts with a scientific laboratory 
iti bi followed by a written proposal 
make constant checks to 
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CHEMICALS 
NS CO>— HEM 
Chicago 44, lilimors Distributors of Nelsen Chemical Proportioning Pumps end 
i Refinite Softeners and Other External Treating Equipment. Specialising in Water Condi 





FRED OPHULS & ASSOCIATES, 


Consulting Engineers 
112-114 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 36 


Ice Making and Refrigeration - Industrial Pewer Plants 








VAN RENSSELAER Hf. GREENE 


COMPLETE PLANT DESIGNS INCLUDING 
BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 















VIVIAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4136-38 Folsom Ave. 


Reports, Appraisals and Management 11 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
For 2-inch Pipe Coils 
: COLD 
sSELOUIS STORAGE 
PIPE 
SCRAPERS 


St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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Data Sheet Describes Brown Btu Meter 


HE operation 

and application 
of the Brown Btu 
Meter, which sim- 
ultaneously records 
differential temp- 
erature and flow of 
a liquid, and pro- 
vides direct read- 
ing of Btu is de- 
scribed in Instru- 
mentation Data 
Sheet No, 10,19-1 
issued by Minne- 
apolis Honeywell 
Regulator Co. The 
instrumentation is 
applicable to heat 
exchanger testing; 
measurement of 
heat transfer in re- 
frigerating and air 


cording of thermal data of processes 
in pilot plants, in addition to many 
other industrial uses. 

Built originally to measure the en- 
ergy dissipated by the cooling sys- 
tem of an atomic reactor, the Btu 
meter is suitable for use in a num- 
ber of other applications. In general, 
it can be employed to advantage 
wherever it is necessary to measure 
the number of heat units per unit of 
time either dissipated or absorbed. 


New Device Provides 
Constant Temperature 


NEW constant temperature con- 

trol bath machine that will 
maintain any desired temperature 
Y% degree F. maximum variation is 
being marketed by The Service Me- 
tal Fabricators Company of Beverly 
Hills, Calif. The new machine intro- 
duces the use of both a refrigeration 


conditioninginstal- Front view of Duplet Electronik differential tem pera- system, and an electrical heating sys- 


lations, and re- 


ture and Btu recorder. 


tem, to maintain temperatures. 








FISHING 


for 


EXTRA 
PROFITS? 


They're 
YOURS 


with 


LUS business. 
A modest investment in Ice Carvings Molds, Punch Bow! Mold: 


8. 


ness! Find out how—today—by phoning or writing: 


ICE CARVINGS & ICE PUNCH BOWLS 


It’s big—it's easy—it's PROFITABLE! You use your present 
freezing and delivery facilities—make fuller use of them—lower 
our over-all costs and at the same time secure an important 


8 
liners, disposable drain trays and colored lighting effects will 
bring ae igger returns than anything you've ever known in the 
ce busines 


Our merchandising program is ready for yom. ad gets the busi- 


AT LAST! 


a Pipe Insulation that 


WILL NOT DETERIORATE 
in SERVICE 


_ INSTALL DURABLE, 
MOISTURE-PROOF 


WVAPG {WALL now: 


CHEAP AND 
EASY TO 
INSTALL 


© lightweight © moisture-proof .. . no swelling, 
softening or freezing °® efficient ... K factor of 
-23 to .27 © sanitary ... no rot, drip or mold 
© odorless and non-toxic © vermin-resistant 


Vapo-Wall pipe insulation, made of Styrofoam, is the 
ideal covering for all low-temperature lines. Immediate 
shipment on all common sizes of pipe and fitting covers. 
Can be installed with good results, even on wet lines, 
by your own maintenance crew. Write for free book- ’ 
let and price information. 


ICE CARVINGS COMPANY 


1146 North Les Pelmes Hollywood 38, Colifornie 
Telephone: HOliywood 9-5057 
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New constant temperature control 
Bath Machine. 


The machine was developed when 
it was discovered that the mathema- 
tical formula to correct for the co- 
efficient of expansion was not suf- 
ficiently accurate in dealing with .001 
inch tolerances in cylindrical alumi- 
num parts. With two of these new 
machines, one at the factory, and 
one at the point of acceptance, the 
micrometering of parts can be ac- 
complished at exactly the same tem- 
perature. Where close tolerances are 
required, it is claimed that these 
new machines save production time, 
and end part rejections. For full in- 
formation and literature write Serv- 
ice Metal Fabricators Co., 350 North 
Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


MANUFACTURERS’ NEWS 


Durant Has New Plant 
For Insulated Pipe 


A NEW plant at Warren Way and 
Bay Road, Palo Alto, Calif., is 
now occupied by The Durant In- 
sulated Pipe Company. Production of 
the asphalt-covered, pre-sealed in- 
sulated pipe began on October 20. 
The new Durant plant is on a three 
acre site, and the warehouse and fab- 
ricating areas cover approximately 
30,000 square feet. Processes and flow 
of material through the plant are 
considerably streamlined compared 
to practices in the former plant. Use 
of the most modern material handl- 
ing devices greatly facilitates produc- 
tion as well as incoming and outgo- 
ing shipments. Durant’s plant capaci- 
ty will now be more than twice that 
of the former plant at 1015 Runny- 
mede Street, Palo Alto. 

Durant International Corporation, 
the Eastern Division of the company, 
located at Williamstown, N. J., has 
also expanded production facilities. 
This division began the manufac- 
ture of D. I. P. in May, 1951, and is 
now supplying Durant Pre-Sealed 
Insulated Pipe to states east of the 
Mississippi River. 










it’s 80° or more below zero 
in the Saco Lowell lab... 


Thanks 
to 
VILTER 


% 2 0 2 






To assist its operations, the Saco Lowell Shops, 
manufacturers of textile machinery in Sanford, North 
Carolina, recently completed their low temperature test 
room wherein conditions must be controlled and 
maintained with almost hairline accuracy. 

The Vilter equipment is successfully producing the 
exact temperatures required in the special test chamber 
shown—temperatures of —80° F. are normal 

but —100° F. is not unusual. 


The push-button controlled, automatically operated 
Vilter Freon 22 compressors at Saco Lowell are arranged 
for multi-stage operation with Vilter high side accessories 
such as intercoolers, desuperheater, condenser, etc. 

The low side air unit is naturally of special design 

for the purpose intended. 


Where exacting conditions must be met, where low 

temperatures must be maintained unfailingly or 

where shut-downs may be dangerous or costly ... 

there you will find Vilter Refrigeration. Vilter users know 

that Vilter’s superb standards of operation are matched 

by Vilter’s economy in both running and upkeep costs. 
The Vilter Distributor who sold and installed the 
equipment is Morris & Gorrell, inc., of Raleigh, N. C. 


Write fer Bulletin Ne. 220 or fer information en the 
meny Vilter products. 


% 3 0 









Your nearby Vilter Representative 
or Distributor will be glad to show 
you how Vilter can help you. 


ON and AIR CONDITIONING 





THE VILTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 7, WIS. 
Air Conditioning » Ammonia & Freon Compressors ¢ Beester Compressors « Baudelet Coolers « Double Pipe 





Coclers © Blast Freezers © Evaporative & Shell & Tube Condensers © Pakicers © Pipe Colls © Valves & Fittings 
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Ozark-York, Inc. Organized 


ZARK-YORK, INC., a sales-serv- 

ice firm, representing the York 
Corporation in southwestern Mis- 
souri, has been organized by Donald 
L. Glaspie and John S. Williams. 
Glaspie, an NAPRE member, is the 
president of the new firm and Wil- 
liams is the secretary-treasurer. Both 
men were formerly with Shelby- 
Skipwith, Inc., the York representa- 
tive at Memphis, Tenn. 

In the NAPRE, Glaspie was active 
with the Memphis Chapter. He is 
author of “Factors Which Affect the 
Air Conditioning Load” which ap- 


Donald L. Glaspie 


0 


peared in Ice AND REFRIGERATION in 
1952 and in the NAPRE Operating 
Data Book. Don is a member of the 
ASRE, ASH&VE, ASME, and a grad- 
uate of Purdue University, BSME. 
He served in the United States Navy 
during World War II as a Lieutenant, 
USNR. 


Merger Is Formed by 
Activated Carbon Concerns 


MBINATION of all activated 
carbon, solvent recovery and air 
purifications operations into one 
streamlined organization known as 
the Barnebey-Cheney Company has 
been announced. The merger of the 
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33-year-old Barnebey-Cheney Engi- 
neering Co. and the 28-year-old 
American Solvent Recovery Corp. 
was revealed by Dr. O. L. Barnebey, 
president. The Pur Air Division of 
the former American Solvent Re- 
covery Corp., will continue as an 
operating division of the newly-or- 
ganized Barneby-Cheney Co. 

All activities in the new company 
will -be handled by three separate 
operating divisions. The Pur Air Di- 
vision, headed by Art Cox, Sr., of- 
fers a complete line of effective ad- 
sorbers and units for the removal of 
odors from air for industrial, com- 
mercial and domestic applications. 
The Adsorbite Division manufactures 
activated carbons for gas adsorption, 
air purification, solvent recovery, 
catalysis, gas masks, and related in- 
dustrial purposes. The Solvent Re- 
covery Division designs and builds 
complete plants for the recovery of 
volatile organic solvents. 


New Vending Stations 


HE following companies have in- 
stalled S & S ice vending equip- 


Ice Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

Gerber’s Super Market, Mt. Ver- 
non, Ind. 

Duval Ice & Coal Co., Jacksonville, - 
Fla. 

Newton Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Newton, Kans. 

Corona Ice Service, Corona, Calif. 

Gateway Bait & Tackel House, 
Hamstead, Fla. 

Connersville Ice Co., Connersville, 
Ind. 

Wisner Ice Service, Wisner, La. 

Goodman Lockers, Cloverdale, Cal. 


Liquid Carbonic 
Increases Stock 


ge enone eam of the Liquid 
Carbonic Corporation have voted 
to increase authorized common stock 
from 1,200,000 to 2,000,000 shares. 
The company is negotiating for pur- 
chase of another company. Earnings 
for October and November, accord- 
ing to P. F. Lavedan, chairman, were 


son, Mich slightly above those for the corres- 


ponding 1951 period. He expected 
business for the full quarter to show 
a gain. 
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SELL MORE ICE “Cadomatically 
INSTALL a POLAR VENDOR in Your 
STORAGE ROOM or VAULT 






POLAR VENDORS are available in 1, 2, 3 or 4 belts for 
vending either cakes or bags of ice. Also, in combination 
units for vending two types of ice. 


Write Today for descriptive literature & prices on the 
complete line of POLAR Ice Vending Equipment and Ice 
Stations. Dept. 253. 








64 Frequently 
Used Tables 
125 Pages of Text 


8 Page Topical index 


The Accepted Vest Pocket 
Reference for Refrigeration Men 


@ Convenient 242’ x 5” Vest-Pocket size. 

@ Durable Flexible Cloth 

@ Rules and formulas based on actual practice. 
@ A Practical Book for the Practical Engineer. 


One of refrigeration’s oldest and still most fre 
quently used reference by operating engineers in 
plants using refrigeration equipment. Tables and con- 
cise statements on hundreds of subjects enabl 


le you 
to select equipment. make alterations and load aft br 
lations with confidence. 


Over 25,000 copies sold to refrigeration men 
re throughout the world. 


Send for your Vest Pocket Memoranda today. 


NICKERSON & COLLINS CO. 
433 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 44, Ill. 


$1.00 
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Link Belt Appoints Sales 
Manager Caldweil Plant 


G bine appointment has been an- 
nounced of Hubert J. McCormick 
as sales. manager of the Caldwell 
plant of Link-Belt Company, 2410 
West 18th Street, Chicago, succeed- 
ing Erwin A. Wendell, currently on 
leave. In his new position, he will 
supervise the sale of Caldwell plant 
material handling systems, icing 
equipment, power transmission, and 
car haul equipment. 

Mr. McCormick started his career 
with Link-Belt in 1929 as an engi- 
neer of the Caldwell plant. He trans- 
ferred to plant sales in 1938. Since 


1945 he has had charge of sale of 
conveyors and process equipment as 


H. J. McCormick 


used in manufacturing plants. He 
is a Registered Engineer of the State 
of Illinois. 





compressor operators 


do you want peak performance 


gs 


«mgs De 


if you Glo « « « investigate the established 


Baker Appoints Two 
Vice Presidents 


T= appointment of two vice- 
presidents of The Baker Refrig- 
eration Corp., South Windham, Me., 
has been announced by Otto A. Pfaff, 
president. 


Fred G. Riedel 


Fred G. Riedel has had complete 
charge of all engineering for Baker 
air conditioning. and refrigeration 
products and will continue to do so. 
He received his technical education 
at Hoehere Maschinenbauschule, Es- 
slingen, Germany before coming to 
the United States in 1927. He spent 
five years as a heating and ventilat- 
ing engineer for the York Heating 
and Ventilating Company and the 
Carrier Corporation. From 1935 to 
1937 he was connected with the 
Houde Engineering Corporation of 
Buffalo in an engineering capacity. 
After being with Houde, he became 
chief engineer of the Air Condition- 
ing and Refrigeration Division of 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation. 


advantages of VOSS VALVES for your machines. 


VOSS VALVES are made to specifications, machined from solid 
stock (not cast)—PLATES are machined and ground (not press 
formed) for precise high-tolerance fit; VALVES and PLATES are 
of heat-treated alloy and stainless steel; the PLATES are dimen- 
sionally stable, ductile, resist fracture, high temperatures and cor- 
rosion; withstand fatigue; won't chip, crack or score cylinder walls. 


weeTN a3 


Charles Knox 


Charles Knox’s wide knowledge 
and production experiences in both 
Freon and Ammonia refrigeration 
qualify him for this important as- 
signment. He has been works man- 
ager at Baker and will continue to 
have general supervision of all pro- 
duction manufacturing. Mr. Knox 
joined the Baker organization in 1910 
in: Omaha, Nebr. and managed the 
factory operation there for several 
years. 


To increase the efficiency of your compressor, send us the name, bore, 
stroke and speed of your machine. Our detailed proposal will be sent 
without obligation. 


J.H.H. VOSS CO. 


INCORPORATED 





783 East 144th Street, New York 84, N.Y. 
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‘ile, Ky. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
EQUIPMENT 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, 1. 
, New York, N. Y. 


Niagara Blower Co. 
Vitter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ae COMPRESSOR 
VALVES 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, P: 
Howe Ice gg ng e Co., Chie 1. 
Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


AMMONIA COMPRESSORS 
Creamery Pockage Mfg. Co., 


rach Ceorwein & Never, Inc. 
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t Corp., 





Enterprise 


Frigt Co., laynesboro, Pa. 
Kehoe Engiews Co., Inc., R. P., 


Revnolds M inatield. Mo. 
Vilter shat, te, Co, Sprinatie kee, Wis. 
ry, 
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AMMONIA CONTROL 
Pha CES 


Oersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc., 
Chicago, i. 


AMMONIA FLOAT VALVES 
Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Armstr Machine Works, 
lag ive ie Resid 
Phillips & worn H. A ys in. 
Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


AMMONIA MANUFACTURERS 
Armour Ammonia Div., Armour & 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. I. 
ne Dept., Wilrnitutor” 


peterson PURIFIERS 
Cogs, Ganesetn & Neuert, Inc., 
Chicago, III. 
Frick Co., SO” Waynesboro, P 


Howe Ice Machine Co. "Chicago Wt. 
gh mag sand Co. 


‘anton 
Viiter Mfg. es; Minwaukes, Wis. 


Tian Co. .. Henry 
isville, Ky. 


AMMONIA RECEIVERS 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Creamery Peckope Mtg. Co., 
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ein & Neuert, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Enterprise it Corp., 
Frick Co., Wi 
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National F ipe Sending Co, id 
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Chicogo, II. 

Vitter ‘ite me & oukee, Wis. 
Vogt Moc ing a, Haney Henry, 
Crtevitten Ky 

ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Sphule & Aueciai Ney A sataeahaa 
’ fon ‘ 


ASPHALT PRODUCTS 
Acgertegn Bitumuls & Asphalt Co. 
Son Francisco, Calif. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
DEVICES 


Alco Vaive Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Machine Wi 


Armstr: rr 
ivers, 
Frick Waynesboro, P. 
Phill mg Co., H. A., Chicogo, II. 
Peg = & Sa Sales Con 
Rene City, Ok 
Vilter Mfg. Co., ‘Milwaukee, Wis. 
BAGS, ICE 


BEER COOLERS 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, P: 
Martacello & Co, Jou A. 
Philodelphia, Penna 
yer Mfg. Co. Miiwoukee, Wis. 
it Machine Henry, 


"Coaieclia, Ky. " 


BLOWERS 


— Co., Waynesboro, 
cots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
sag re Ind. 


BOILERS 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, P. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


BOILER TUBES 
Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOOKS—TECHNICAL 


Nickerson & Collins Co., Chicago, til. 


BRINE CIRCULATORS 


Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 
cgee, | il. ™ 
Frick Co., W 


‘natietd, Mo. 
Rogte-Connereville 8 Corp., 
Connersvilie, Ky. 
Vilter Mig. a \Ailwoukee, Wis. 


BRINE COOLERS 


Acme Wes Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, inc., 
Chicago, ‘ra 
Corp., 


ne 
Frick Co., laynesboro, P: 
Kehoe Mach Machinery Co. ine. R. P., 


PR... oe Ce 
Vilter Mfg. C Mfg. te, eae 


Louisville, xy 
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PILOT OPERATED 
LIQUID 
CONTROL 
VALVES 


The Phillips No. 
701 Pilot Oper- 
ated Valve meets high capacity evap- 
orator liquid demands instantly. 
Operated by a Pilot Float Valve or 
ermostatic Valve, the 701 is fully 
ag oe and ti tig t er 
igh side or low side, ee 
Control alves available in capaci. 
ties of 1 to 1,000 tons for “Freon” and 
1t02,000tonsforammoni 
Write for ca 















For Engineering advice—will- 
ingly given—cell on Phillips. 


H. A. PHILLIPS & C 


REFRIGERATION CONTROL SYSTEMS 
¢ DESIGNERS AND ENGINEERS 
2255 W. CARROLL AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
REPRESENTATIVES: the C&S Equipment Co, 2103 S. San Pedro St, 
tes Angeles, Cel. © Mason Emanvels Co., 90 Dearborn St., Seattle 4, Wash. 











BOW ink 


BB BRAND 


AMMONIA 


Purity of product and 
immediate shipment 
are two good reasons 
for specifying Bower 
Brand. Please keep 


empty cylinder rotating. 
Est. 1858 


HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


29TH AND GRAY’S FERRY ROAD 
PHILADELPHIA 46, PA. 








SERVING INDUSTRY FOR 20 YEARS 


THE ICE 
Sg « ICE VENDING 
STATIONS 


AND ICE VENDING EQUIPMENT 


S28 Vending Machine Co. 


670 LINCOLN AVE., SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


YOU DON’T WANT BACK- 
SEATING IN THE THEATRE. 


BUT YOU DO IN YOUR VALVES! 


Be-« row seats at that latest Broadway hit are not 
desirable but backseating in a refrigeration valve is some- 
thing else again. 


All WOLF-LINDE Valves are backseating so they can 
be repacked under pressure. And the method of back- 
seating used in WOLF-LINDE Valves is a hit in its own 
tight—the backseating is accomplished by means of a 
tapered shoulder on the stem rather than by a backseating 
action of the disc. This construction makes it impossible to 
pull the disc off the stem and also, since the back seat is 
out of the line of flow, prevents faulty backseating due to 
accumulation of scale and dirt. 


WOLF-LINDE integrity of design assures you of the 
bast valves that money can buy. 


Ask for a FREE Catalog. 


DERSCH, GESSWEIN & NEUVERT, Inc 
4849 W. Grand Ave., 


Chicago 39, Ul. 





aaa 


Gita B 


UYERS © 
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BRINE SPRAY COOLING 

Acme Industries, Inc., en Mich. 

Frick Co., Waynesboro, P. 

BRINE TREATMENT 

International Salt Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 

Solvay Process Div., The Allied 
Chemical & Corp., 
New York, N. 

CAN DUMPS 

Frick Co. Weysembere, Po. 

Gif tord-Wood , N. 

Kehoe Mach Seat he inc., R. P.. 

West Eng 

Ohio Galvanizing & Mtg. Co., 


Mtg. C ield, vn 
Vikter Mfg. ~, Miswoukee, W 


Sactane Co. ig Y, 
VOR cite Ky. 


CAR ICING EQUIPMENT 


Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. 
Tri-Pak Machinery Service then’ sg 
Harlingen, Tex. 


COILS 


Come Snes Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
rs Co., A. M. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

@ sanee Nipple Mfg. Co., 

Creamery ry Package Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Detroit tee y Machine Co., Cstroit, 
Mich, 


Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 
National Pipe — ‘Co. % 


sMiiwoukee, Wis. 
Henry 


Louisville, Ky. 


COLD STORAGE 
CONSTRUCTION 


Armstrong Cork Co., nencqater, Po 
Frick Co.” Waynesboro. Pa. 


COLD STORAGE DOORS 
Butcher Boy Refrigerator Door Co., 


Jamison Cold Stge. Door Co., 
aster Engineering Co. 
rf r ee 
iMantesmery, Rin. 
COMPRESSORS 


(See Ice Making and 
Refrigerating Machinery) 


COMPRESSOR VALVE PLATES 
AND DISCS 
Voss, Inc., J. H. H.. New York, N.Y. 


COMPRESSOR VALVES 

Voss, Inc., J. H. H., New York, N.Y. 

CONDENSERS 

Acme industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Package Mfg. Co., 


Corp., 


Howe Ice Machine Co. Chic nes 
e Mach Co., Inc., R. 


es 
po 8g: Co. gecmicone,, * 


ejenes rice Sane 
ag “gg Co. field. Mo. 
Vitter M wie , Wis. 


Voor Mashing Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Spi 8 Awaciaies, Fred, 
beg to $S0C 
ork, N.Y. . 


nc ROLLING INSTRUMENTS 
lor Te Cos., 


CONVEYORS 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


COOLING TOWERS 


Frick Co., Wi , Pa. 
Vilter Mfg. , Mi:woukee, Wis. 


CORK INSULATION 
Armstrong Cork Co., Loncaster, Pa. 


CORROSION CONTROL 


Wright Chemical Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


COUPON BOOKS 
index Coupon & Supply Co., 


Lo Porte, . 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


COVERINGS (PIPE AND 
BOILERS) 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
MMM, Inc., Houston, Texas 


CYLINDERS (GAS & LIQUID) 
Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DIESEL ENGINES 
Caterpiilar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 


DIP TANKS AND CAN 
BASKETS 
Frick Co., Waynstbors, 
i Knickerbocker Stomping fo., 
Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
Vilter . Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
v Mashing Co., Henry, 


DRIVES, TRANSMISSIONS 
Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 


ELEVATING & ee 
MACHINERY 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Lewis-Shepard Products, 


Inc., 
Watertown, Mass. 


ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
(See Architects and Engineers) 


ENGINES 
Caterpi:iar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 


EVAPORATIVE CONDENSERS 
Niagara Blower Co., New York, N. Y. 


EVAPORATORS 
industries, Inc., oo Mich. 
kage Mfg. Co. 


oe ‘Mitwoukee, 


Vogt Machine to Ky. 


FEED-WATER HEATERS 

Nationo! Pipe cending Co., 
New Hoven, ag 
“'Geaorne ks. ky. 
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LOCATING 


FIBERGLAS ICE CARVINGS DRILLING 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. ice Carvings Co., Hollywood, Caiif. 


, FIELDICESAWS —PUMPS 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. ICE CHIPPERS Complete Well Water 


Gitford-Wood Co, Hudson, N Y. 
Index Coupon Coupon n & Supply C 














































Systems of any capacity 




















FILTERS, WATER 
4 5 i 3 Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. Vivien Mfg. = St. Louis, Mo. 
FIN COILS ICE CHUTES We are specialists in locating underground water 
Acme pty ab Inc., Jackson, Mich. Frick Co. Waynesboro, Pa. ‘ 
Vilter p bag oe ne Co. Chicago, » Giftord-Wood Se., Hudson, _ bearing formations, drilling wells and installing pumps for 
FITTINGS spate supplying any amount of water needed by mills, factories and 
vey ga & Neuert, inc., ICE CONVEYORS processing plants. As the world's most experienced water develop- 
Frick Co., Wa , Pa. Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y 
Vite Valve Ce 0., “ieee Refrigeration Engineering Co., ing organization, we use fully proven and latest methods, thus 
vBiuleville, Ky. saving time and eliminating chances of failure, For illustrated 
ICE CREAM PLANTS 
FLOAT VALVES Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. printed matter on Layne Water Wells, address 
Mojonnier Bros. Co., Chicago, I. 
FLOOR PATCHING ICE CRUSHERS LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Permamix Corp., Chicago, III. cer : Wells exes Co. General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 
FOO pasinng ewes & Supply a 
D FREEZING EQUIPMENT " 
Howe Ice Machine Co., Chicago, III. Kehoe Machinery Co, Inc., R. P., WATER WELLS 
FROZEN FOOD LOCKERS we Machinery Service Inc., VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 
Sohne Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. WATER TREATMENT 
FUEL ee PRE-HEATERS ICE CUBE CONTAINERS 
National Pipe Bending Co., 3 
New Niner, Conn,” nie oes monty Co. 
GAS & OIL ENGINES UnNtew York, Nee 
Coterpiiler Tractor Co., Peoria, in, “a MES Co. 3. Loule, Me. 
HAND TRUCKS ICE CUBERS 
Oars * Mie. co. Vivien Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. ESSE TaN 
HOISTING APPARATUS ICE CUBING MACHINES Continuous Welded 
er enn eee Tee Plant Eau ant Equipment sie nag Rl Pipe Coils of Any 
HUMIDITY AIR Metal, Size or Design 
CONDITIONERS | 
Niagora Blower Co., New York, N.Y. ICE DELIVERY BAGS PHILADELPHIA PIPE 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. BENDING CO. 
HYGROMETERS Index Coupon & Supply Co., FIFTOY STREET 8 NP. 
| Tsthester, Nev. Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
ICE BAGS 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
eee MACHINERY & TOOLS 
ICE BLOWERS 
Gitterd aed Co, Huteen, Ny, «HT Weed Co, Mudeen, WY. 
ICE CANS 
ICE MAKING AND REFRIG- 
) ’ va viest Englewood, NJ.” a ERATING MACHINERY 
poner oman wo” ., Cages a Mfg. Co., 
Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., Oersch, in & Neuert, Inc., 
Niles, Ohio Chicago, til. 
i . Detroit ice ce Machine Co Co. 
ICE CAN FILLERS oe ee Con 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, P Frick C 
rs kerbocker a Co Howe Ice ao i Chicos, WM. 
Ohio Galvenizing & Mig. Co., gy md 
sag Fe ogg Reynolds 





leld 

Vilter siita. C Co, Milwaukee, Wis. Vitter Mert = eae wie 
77 ’ ine 

ederae he Ky. Tedelin Ky. 
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Pipe Coils 
Fin Coils 


For Refrigeration, 
Air Conditioning, 
Heating 


Coils and Bends of any Metal, 
Size or Design. Engineered to 
row requirements. Designed and 

uilt for longest life and the 
least maintenance. 


Send your problems 
to us for engineer- 
ing assistance. 


REMPE COMPANY 


348 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 








Paper Bags ice Vendors 


Coupon Books Pick Vendors 
Canvas Bags lce Picks 


ice Crushers Small Tools 


FAST SERVICE 


26 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
LOW PRICES 


Complete catalog for the asking. 


~~ 


INDEX COUPON & SUPPLY CO. 


ORDER TODAY — NOW !!! 
LePorte, Indiana 











THE BUYERS 
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ICE PICKS AND PLANERS 


Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
ay ny & Supply Co., 


Port 
Vivian Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE PICK SCABBARDS 
een “ie Co, ry 4g Y. 
index wage & Supply Co 

La Porte, ind. 
Vivian MiG. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE PLANTS 
Enterprise anes 
Yonkers, N 


Kehoe Machinery 
West Tnolewced. 8.5 


Corp., 
ya R. P., 


ICE SCALES 
—— Co., The, Los Angeles, 
Gitierd: Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


Index Coven & & Supply Co., 


La Por 
Vivien Mie = St. Louis, Mo. 


ICE TOOLS 
Gifford-Wood Co., — N, Y. 
Ice Plant Equipment © ‘0., inc., 
lade! 
Index veees s 1% Supply Co., 
La Porte, 


ICE VENDING KITS 


ag set Engineering Co., 
Montgomery, 


ICE VENDORS 


Frick C , Waynesbor ‘a. 
Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., 


Hagerstown, 
Refrigeration Ee 
tgome: 
S & S Vendi 


San Jose, Calif. 
Vivian Mfg. Co., 


ineering Co., 
ry, Minn. 

Machine Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


INDICATING INSTRUMENTS 


Taylor Instrument Cos., 
ochester, N. Y. 


INSTANTANEOUS HEATERS 
National Pipe Bending Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


INSULATING MATERIALS 


Armstrong Cork Co., Loncaster, Pa. 
MMM, Inc., Houston, Texos 
Pacific, Lumber Co., ‘san Francisco, 


ren Corning Corp., 
Pittsburgh, 


INSULATION ADHESIVES 


American Bitumuls & Asphalt Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


LIFT TRUCKS 


Lewis-Shepord Products, Inc., 
Watertown, Mass. 


LOW TEMPERATURE 
EQUIPMENT 


(See Ice Making and 
Refrigerating Machinery) 


MAGNETIC FLOAT SWITCHES 
Mojonnier Bros. Co., Chicago, III. 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 
oni how. ~ “ya & Mfg. Co., 


Olt. AND LUBRICANTS 


Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Texas Co. The, New York, N.Y. 


OIL SEPARATORS 
King-Zeero Co., Chicago, III. 
Rex Engineering & Sales Co., 


Ok! City, Okla, 
Vilter Mfg. Co., Miiwaukee, Wis. 


OILS, CUTTING 
Sun Oil Co., Phi i 4 
Texas ter tthe. New Yor re Y 


OILS, FUEL 


F mtd Sag Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘exas Co. The, ow veh N. Y. 


PACKINGS 


Frick C sboro, Pa. 
Vivion Mtg. Co., ‘se Cota Mae 


PIPE COILS AND BENDS 
Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Chicago Nipple Mtg. Co. ip 


Chicago 
Frick 0, Pa 
ae 
es jew: 
ional ional Pipe Bending Co., 


New Haven, Conn. 
Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Vogt Macnine Co., Henry, 
Louisville, Ky. 


PIPE WELDING 
Acme Industries, Inc., — Mich. 
National Pipe Bending C O., 
vi ot ana & N, Fetry, 
‘og 0. 
Louisville, Ky. 


PIPING 


Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Byers Co., A. M., Pitt: ittsburgh, Pa. 


Frick C iy Bihan 'aynesboro, Pa. 
Natona Bie" Bending Co., 


New Hav 
Vilter Mfg. ee °Miiwoukee, Wis. 
Vogt Machine Co. oe Henr Y. 
Louisville, Ky. 


PRESSURE BLOWERS 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 


PRESSURE REGULATORS 
bh =~! Instrument Cos., 
oc! eA 


er, 


PUMPING MACHINERY 
Pump Co., Aurora, Ill. 


Aurora 

ge hs 

Root: ile Blower 
Connersville, Ind. “. 

PUMPING MACHINERY— 
AIR LIFT 

Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. 


AMMONIA AND 


» Henry, 
vi haat Co. oy 
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PUMPS, DEEP WELL STORAGE HEATERS 
Aurora Puma Co. " Aurora, tlt. National Pipe Bending Co., SEMI-STEEL 
> . ag age ce earn SHUT-OFF VALVE 
2 TANKS Highest grade non-porous metal— 
full size ports—clean cut threads. 
PUMPS, ROTARY os — Company ee , Pa. Shah sasbel des Oban Gotten 
Rogte-Connarav Conner ville Blower Corp., Whoeaan Ky. base—perfect alignment. Long life 
J Connersvilie, packing ring. 
Rang) contest 
PURGERS nex Coupon & Supply Co, 
Arne Machine Works, Vivien Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
ivers, Mich. 


Frick Company, , P 
Rex m Enpneerne & sales Wy Hoar he ay THERMOMETERS ee 
ct aap 





_ hn a FREEZING es 
STEM THERMOMETERS, RECORD 
Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. Taylor rag + yt Cu ALL-STEEL GAUGE SETS 
vee Co., Henry, Rochester, N. Y All-Steel Construction. Auto- 
Ags matic shut-off of liquid in 
TIERING MACHINES case of glass breakage. Com- 
REBOILERS Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. position packing rings give 
Prick covey wi long life, no-leak seal. 
bas oe a TRAPS, OIL & STEAM 
Ba omy pes gered ow If your jobber doesn’t stock—write 


Three 
RECORDING THERMOMETERS Rex inaering & 5. 2s Sales Co., 








Taylor Instrument Cos., 
“Recnater, N.Y. UNIT COOLERS CYRUS SHANK CO. 
ackson, Mich. Sate ; ; 
REFRIGERATED ICE STATIONS fue icc Machine Co. chicago. Ill, | [acAanaaernc Ramee Chicago 6 II 
Refrigeration neering Co., Niogora Blower Co., New York, N. Y. 
Montgomery 
ay Vending ‘machine Co, USED MACHINERY 
San Jose, Calif. 
Cen co. ne, 7—The Brewery 
REFRIGERATING AND ICE Kehoe Machinery Co. Ine. RP. 
MAKING MACHINERY 


Ice Making and Refri 
(See lea A aking king ond, es VALVES AND FITTINGS ING — 
Alco Valve Co., St. Louis, Mo. ENOS COOL 
aust prevenrarives Gk ope onan 


Bower Chemical Mfg. Co., Henry naeba ine. R. P., - h N STERLING 
Philadelphia, Pa. W 
Wright Charmical < Corp., Chicago, Il. pri eat Englewood 3 t e 


n chicopo, on 
Vitter fats iu, Chicane? Wis 
C5 “ 6 ad 
SCORING MACHINES Vogt Machine Co., Henry, EGE 
i Comey, Woynesboro, Pa. Louisville, Ky. 
See 








Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Perfection on ic “ Scoring Mechine Co., ®Trademark International Salt Company, Inc 
‘exas 


















VALVES, COMPRESSOR 


Voss, Inc., J. H. H., New York, N.Y. “Before using Kooler Kubes we had trou- 
SECOND HAND MACHINERY ble with ordinary salt caking in the pump 
Enterprise eet Corp., WATER COOLERS _ ‘pans of our brine spray units. Kooler 


Kubes dissolve evenly and eliminate this 
































Kehoe Machinery ny S85.) a R. P., tally vidoe - ee: < Rs trouble. They are also easier to handle 
Vilter Mfg. ‘Co, Milwaukee, Wiss” and store.” 
SEPARATORS OIL, STEAM = Coulsville, Ky.” Hana Kino, Chief Engineer 
AND AMMONIA faa 
Acme Industries, Inc., Jackson, Mich. WATER TREATMENT RODS 
Frick Company, Waynesboro, Fa. MATERIALS Keoler Kubes are special, heavily com- 
National Pipe Bending C Co., bay” “ag & Page, Inc., Kansas City, pressed 50-lb. refrigeration salt cubes 
Vie Mm fg. C Co wt ‘woukee, Wis. Interna: nal Salt Co., Inc., for unit — —, aeeny cold dif. 
a Vogt Mocning Co Ky.” sti Wright Chemical Corp., Chicago, II. fwsore, ond spray dock systems, 
|FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SEND COUPON Now| 
SHOULDER PADS Frick Company, Wi 10, Po 
“ Gifford-Wood Co. Go Hudeon, | N. Y. Aone of rat. Co., Miiwoukee, Wis. < INTERNATIONAL Signed: 
I oe ted y 3 SALTCOMPANY,INC. | ° 
Vivien Mfg. Co, St. Louis, Mo. © Scranton 2, Pennsylvania . 
WELL SCREENS ° ° 
& Bowler, | S CD Please have a represent- Compeny ° 
SIZED ICE EQUIPMENT bay (og aa P ative call. pees . 
a 4 <a ain ., : O Please send additional : 
Gifford-Woed Co. Hudson, N.Y, WROUGHT IRON PIPE ° information ——______Tgne__Stete_ 3 
Vivien Mfg. Co., St. tao ids. Byers Co., A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa rere reer er erreerrrrr Serre errr 
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TRICKY?..Not for CHICAGO NIPPLE! 


No pipe fabrication is too tough for our skilled staff 
of experienced metal workers. And no job is beyond 
the facilities of our well equipped plant whether it 
involves iron or stainless steel, simple pipe bends, 
welding or complicated coils. 


We invite your inquiries. 


CHICAGO NIPPLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1997 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 





USED ICE MACHINES & EQUIPMENT 


@ COMPRESSORS—3x3 to 12x12 

@ COMPRESSORS—with or without MOTORS 
@ COMPRESSORS—Diesel or Steam driven 

@ COMPLETE ICE PLANTS—15 to 50 Tons 
@ CONDENSERS—TRAVELING CRANES— 


SEPARATOR RUMI TQ a | | oo ys tected aim 


STOPS OIL FROM EN- y : : 3 epened Write or call for complete list of new and reconditioned 
TERING CONDENSER ae me ton eee Sent 
gp ot a a Oe at UF ROBERT P. KEHOE MACHINERY CO., INC. 
LOW SIDE 4 | i Y 278 W. Englewood Ave. West Englewood, WN. J. 
y | y TEoneck 7-3916 
Allows operetion es wes y 4 
originally intended. Sim- Z 4 


ple In eperction — no aE, | ee": Reliability and Economy 
y : : er y For long-time, d dable perf insist 
tan " va! 4 upon R-C Rotary Positive I Blowers sea new equip- 
» ost ind - 4 Seine ment or replacements. Send for Bulletin 21-B-37. 


p00Ts- AONNERSVILLE BLOWER (@ 

















Don’t try to compete with yourself by using that 
i ¢ eu posi ” machine in your plant which is too small for the 


THE KING ZEERO COMPANY job! Scan page 71 for the things you need and 
1447-55 Montrose Ave., Chicago 13, lil. sell your small equipment through a want ad. 

















DIMCO CAST ALUMINUM FIN 
EVAPORATING COIL 
x Saves Space 
% Saves Weight 
* SavesCost 


CAN BE USED WITH ANY REFRIGERANT 
Write fer descriptive folder 
DETROIT ICE MACHINE COMPANY DIMCO Eveporetors in @ Frozen Food meta 

2645 Twelfth St. Detroit 16, Mich. ot Atypical inetelletion feciiiteting’ peletizings 
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au Gm ciaselticd cdvertioomente 
Pesiti-as corn pn Wanted. sneccificntions: 


RATES: BATES: 06.00 tee 00 weee of emai Mee te 





POR SALE 
KEHOE MONTHLY SPECIALS 


CL / a $2 eh ye 
ASSL ied dvertising item of Tbal duplex York or Frick wah 225 ho. 





ROBERT P. KEHOE MACHINERY CO., INC. 
278 W. Englewood Ave. West Englewood, N. J 





9 
Sie nection te exelusively for eaemeticetent for, bold fase headings: 910.06 per tach fer ties Teaneck THe 





fas. SALE—Small ee 7 ye self- 
am, 





USED EQUIPMENT—continued tiie Ine cotlere, aguatorn, blowers, moto 





- x9. 7 9x9 and 
ained units, 6x6 ai “x 





Position. Wanted—Chief Engineer ; fully experi- 
enced and in om charge of operations and 
maintenance of cold storage warehouse and ice 
manufacturing plant. Interested in a position out 
west. Would consider Chief or assis:ants itions. 
Can furnish A-1 references. State salary. Write Box 
FB-8, c/o Ice and Refrigeration. 


ICE PLANTS—wanted & for sale 


WANTED—50 to 75 ton modern ice plant, in 

condition. Prefer large lift. Give make, vol- 

tage and price in answer. Maddox Ice Company, 
684 Alcott St., Denver 4, Colo. 


von SALE—All or ary part of three complete 
lants. 50 ton, 25 ton and 40 ton in Shawnee, 
Sinnate and Wewcka, Oklahoma. All gas engine 
drive and Frick compressors and tanks. Shawnee 
Ice Co., Shawnee, Okla. 























FOR SALE—or lease, to responsible party, on 
attractive bas's. 50 ton ice plant which is the only 
plant in this county of 37,000 population, with no 
aoe ition. Selling due to oon of manager and 

of company. Write A. B. Stowers, Harriman, 
rae 


COLD STORAGE BUSINESS—Are_ you _inter- 
ested in going into the cold storage business in one 
of the fastest growing cities in Texas? Or, if you 
are in the cold storage business do you wish to 
expand? We have a large insulated building on 
can be converted into a million and a half cubic 
feet of storage space, located on a main highway 
accessible for trucks and railroad siding. Shortage 
of storage space in this area. Can be converted over 
and investment will pay out in 2% years. If 
interested contact O. T. Clark, 1500 Electric Build- 
ing, Fort Worth, Texas, for details. 


FOR SALE—III health forces sale of modern 50 
ton electric driven ice plant with new modern 
harvesting, cubing and sizing equipment. Has mod- 
ern deionizing water treating system for top quality 
ice. All in excellent condition. Output in the 4 
mediate area 8, - to 10,000 tons. Over 3500 sq. 
storage adaptable to food freezing. Centrally letaeed 
in over million Sopplatien. Close to vegetable and 
fruit loadin | sacrifice this plant, on very 
desirable hig! way property, for real estate value for 
= sale. $75,000 or will dismantle for removal 
15,000. Will lease to res ible party. Delno 
lee lant, 620 El Camino Real, Menlo Park, Calif. 








FOR SALE—One 3 ton York floor type ammonia 
blower unit. 3x3, 5x5 York cal-saunntine . 4x4, 5x5 


lete plants. Parke To & Son’ Conpem, “370 
W. “Broa ad St. . Columbus 8, Ohio. 








6x6, 8x8, 9x9 Yorks, splash lubrication. Two 5x5 FOR SALE 
Fricks. Receivers, all’ si ion Ammonia a 30% YORK—LATE ICE PLANT EQUIPMENT 
off. Write E. Niebling, 7146 Se. Clair Ave., Mt 1—60 h.p. Century motor—2200 volt. 
Healthy, Cincinnat 31, Ohio. 1—40 h.p. Century pom ip ai volt, 
2—Westin magnetic st 
2—Vertica’ —_ came aaeaore, 3 hp. 
USED ICE PLANTS ANO 1—Hoffman bi 
REFRIGERATING IPMENT 2—60 KVA oe or capacitors. 
poe ice plants—10-50 ton. 1—2 can | hoist, 1 ton 
Condossure' betes envlaoy; bar om 14243604" channel’ with trolleys “Curtis”. 
ine coolers, ice cans. —12"x anne! 
Valves and fittings. i 8 inch S-stage turbine deep well pump 5 
2 ORA DRANG NGE ST. MEWARK 2. Ot s. 1—Cook 754” 10-stage turbine deep well pump 744 


Phone: Mitchell 3-7790 Cable address “BERECO” | |__n4,3, crane 





mover. 
FOR SALE—one 252 can, 300 Ib. York ice tank 1—Model_JBAZ International water softener com- 
with agitator, dump and filler, 2 = electric hoist, 


lete steel tank—top operated with mixer—one 
Iter, air blower and air pressor. Prac- 4” and one 30” pressure filter. 


ag new. Meadow Gold Products. Cas 1337 D st Ib. 4 cans, like new, (Ohio), 11}4x22% 
St. S.E., Washington 3, D. C. 


220. thie oak i dual covers for ice tank—400 Ib. 





1—Can filling tank, 2 accumulators, brass drop 
FOR SALE — NEW ICE icmp cee ond ond & i $ cen Gene. 

















2—100-Ib. Olympics; 175m Progress; 1—75-Ib. 1—Miller ice machine for 400 Ib. blocks. 
Vitalaire. 2 used boxes. All for $150. 00. Write 1—Perfection ice scoring machine for 400 Ib. b 
~ Jack —— The Bennett Creamery Co., | 1—Gifford Wood tiering machine—8 tier. 
ee WHITE FROST ICE CO., INC. 
Sth & Main Sts. Anderson, Ind. 
Phone 7702 
“« 
Bee cca FOR SALE — USED ICE PLANTS AND 
time is money” er neraieni TINS tPMENT 
ton 
do it by looki 20 ton Ice Plant, vege soo 2 500- Ib. Cans, "Diesel drive 
. . » don’t waste it ing 
around for personnel or items to 30 ye on ice Pl yaa sted $68 300-Ib, Cans, 8 can pull, 
make your organization more efficient. 40 ton Ice Plant, $52 $00-Ib. Cans, 6 can pull, 
A classified ad in Ice and Refrigeration 
will do the job for you quickly 130 os n lee Plane, 1,378 300-Ib, Cans, 26 can pull, 
and at low cost. No matter 175 ton ice Plant, @ tanks, 969 cans each tank, 
what you need or have to sell, one 1,938 total, 19 can pull, Electric driven 
of our readers will have 10, 006 1 11” x 22” x 47” 300-Ib. Ice Cans, Excel- 
it or want it. The same 2,500 11” x 22” x SI” 300-Ib, Ice Cane, Excel- 
goes for personnel. e lent ent Condition ot in oon vanen os Mone 
Rates are shown at the beginning of mmonia Compressors 
. 2 Ammoni Conden , Brine 
this section — closing date is the sags bo Traps, Valves & Firings 
tenth of the month. wes wire or cable us on any equipment you need. 
May we serve you? a § NTERPRISE EQUIPME CORPORATION 
Yonkers 8-8118-9 Coble Address: ENEQCO 








USED EQUIPMENT-wanted & for sale 


FOR SALE—40 used 10-CH Deluxe Campbell 
removable metal bottom ice bags with #15 ring 
installing tool. All good condition, 100 Ib. 
Seymour Packing Co., Topeka, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—Frick horizontal double-acting duplex 
15”x30” —— compressor, complete with 300 
h.p., 3 ph., 60 cy., 440 volt slip-ring induction motor 
and’ flat- bale drive. Driven speed 67 r.p.m. In opera- 
tion. pemoving sor. Northwestern Ice & Cold Stor- 
age Co., 73 S. bs ana St., Portland 14, Ore- 
gon. Phone EAst 


FOR SALE—by owner. Used ice plant ay 
15 ton capacity; cheap. Also 150 i 
enerator; 150 ice cans size ies; 6%4x6%4 
ork compressor, speed 400 r.p.m. 40 bp. motor, 
run less than 100 days. Perfect. Write Versailles 
Ice Co., Versailles, Mo. 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE ICE MAKING PLANTS 
60 ton, t4 can pull—35 ton, 6 can pull. 
25 ton, 5 can pull. 
AMMONIA COMPRESSORS 
1—12% x 14% York, % and % capacity control. 
2—10 x 10 York, 4100 volt, 300 r.p.m, motor. 
1—10 x 10 York, 2300 volt, 300 r.p.m. motor. 
se 63 York high speed. 
x or pal 
1—4 x 4 York high contained unit. 
1—7% x 5 Frick booster compressor. 
MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 
130 iy ‘ cylinder Superior Diesel engine—600 
.M., . motor—730 r.p.m., 30 h.p. motor— 
$60 Tr, Bk aye 50 F&E cuber—15 “Pp. water 
pump—74_ 10 h.p. centrifugal blowers—scoring 
machines—ice cans—agitators—etc. 


“ JOHN F. CARSON 
“A” & Veennge Sts. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
hone: GArfield 6-2221 
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Public Sale At 
PUBLIC os: tae Peele PUBLIC 
AUCTION CUVELSUE NO ‘Siectteet AUCTION 
SALE Dete: Febrvery Teh, ot 11:00 A.M. SALE 


inspection Any Dey Prior To Sale, By Appointmert. 
100 TON ICE PLANT 


2 10%” x 10%” Vilter compressors. Driven by 100 HP Ideal Synchronous motors, 257 rpm complete 


with control panels, automatic cut-outs, safety valves. 

10%” x bi 8 Vilter compressor. Driven by 125 HP Ideal Synchronous motor. 300 rpm complete 
with control panel, automatic cut-out, safety valves. 

7%" x 7%" Vilter Compressor. 300 rpm. Driven by belt motor drive with 40 HP GE 870 rpm 
motor. Complete with starting compensator, automatic cut-out safety valves. 

10” x 10” York Compressor. Driven by 100 HP Ideal Synchronous Motor. 300 rpm. Complete with 
control panel, automatic cut-out, Boner valves. 

Roots Connersville Comp Pp with 7% HP Motor. . 

Detroit Ice Machine Co. brine opener Complete with 2% HP Motor. 

2 Ton Detroit Hoist and Machine Co. Overhead Electric Traveling Crane. 3 Motor type, floor 
controlled, 24” span. 

5 Can Ice Dump. Complete with 2-5 HP Detroit Electric hoists. 

Uline Ice Scoring and Moving Machine. No. 248 Motor driven with AC Motor. 

Greasey Ice Breaker. No. 51Y. Motor driven with AC Motor. 

Ohio Elevator and Machine Co. 3 HP Ice elevator. 29 rows high. 

11 x 20c60 galvanized ice cans. 

Sets of drop pipes. 

Henry Vogt 30 stand 7 Pass Multitube Ammonia Condenser. #s 
15’6” x 24” Ammonia Receiver. ” 

13’ x 24” Ammonia Receiver. 

Various Sizes Beer Storage See Mammut and Glass Lined. 


lost Equipmeng Purchased New in 1947 
Also: Pipe, Seructural Steel, Scrap Iron, Copper and Brass. 
For Further Information, Contact Auctioneers 


THE EFFRON CORP. 
TRACTION BUILDING 
CINCINNATI! 2, OHIO 
OUnber 3800 
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ADVERTISERS INDEX 


Refer to Page 65 for index Classified by Products 








Acme Industries, Inc. 
American Bitumuls & Asphalt Co 
Armour Ammonia Div., Armour and Co. 
Armstrong Cork Co 








Bateman Foundry and Machine Co., Inc... 
Bower Chemical Mfg. Co., Henry. 
Butcher Boy Refrigerator Door Co 














Caterpillar Tractor Co 

Chicago Nipple Mfg. Co. 
Classified Advertising 
Classified Trade Index 








Dersch, Gesswein & Neuert, Inc 66 
Detroit Ice Machine Co. .. 70 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. I., 

Polychemicals Dept. .................--..--e-2eeccescensneeenececceneraceeeees 4 








Enterprise Equipment Corp 
Greene, Van, R. H 


Henry Valve Co 
Howe Ice Machine Co 





Ice Carvings Co 
Index Coupon and Supply Co 
International Salt Co., Inc 





Jamison Cold Storage Door Co. 


Kehoe Machinery Company, Inc., Robert P 
King Zeero Co., The. 
Knickerbocker Stamping Co 





Layne & Bowler, Inc 
PIII Santa is ai ots ccaccoendinndause boarusbuucuaceoacudse 60 


Welded Cans 


National Pipe Bending Co 
Niagara Blower Co. 


Integral Tube Cans Nickerson & Collins Co 


Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., The 
Arctic Pownall Cans Ophuls & Associates, Fred 


Pacific Lumber Co 
Can Baskets Perfection Ice Scoring Machine Co., The.. 
Philadelphia Pipe Bending Co... 


Condenser Trough Pittsburgh Comming Corp 





Refrigeration Engineering Co 

Reyrrolds Matas ¢ 
eynolds Manufacturing Co. 

eee 8.8 Se Roots-Connersville Blower Corp 





$ & S Vending Machine Co 
e Shank Co., Cyrus 
industrial Trucks Solvay Process Div., The Allied Chemical & Dye Corp 


Sun Oil Co 
and Trailers 


Taylor Instrument Companies. 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation 


Vilter Mfg. Co., 
Vivian. Mfg. Co. 
Vogt Machine Co., 


SUIT ROITIORCLURUCITANICN MVixCIROteME | Voss Co. Inc., J. H. H.. 


NILES OHIO Wanted and For Sole Advertising 
Wright Chemical Corp 
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HOW TO SPOT 
DESIGN 
DEFECTS 


Let Armstrong's LIFE TEST SERVICE 
check your pilot models 
before production 








By testing your new equipment models while 
they're still in the design stage, you can find and 
correct defects before production—prevent poten- 
tial trouble spots from reaching your customers. 

In Armstrong's Life Test Rooms, your refriger- 
ated equipment is put through a series of compre- 
hensive tests. In a few weeks, these tests give an 
accurate preview of how your units will perform 
after _ of actual service. Tests are designed to 
reveal possible flaws in insulation as well as struc- 
tural and mechanical defects. 

Here, for example, is how Armstrong helped a 
refrigerator manufacturer test the construction of a 
new two-door model. In the photo, “sweat pat- 
terns” have been marked on the cabinet. When 
carefully analyzed at a conference between the 
manufacturer's engineers and Armstrong research 
men, these patterns indicated several changes to 
improve thermal design. Major alteration was 
change to a lower conductivity Fiberglas of the 
same thickness to cut down heat flow through cabi- 
net walls and. doors. Also, instead of a straight rub- 
ber gasket cut to fit around corners, a molded rub- 
ber door gasket was recommended to provide a 
tighter seal. 


Excessive condensation between the doors indi- 
cated insufficient insulation here. A change in de- 
sign replaced the bulky wood mullion with a light 
metal member to allow full thickness of insulation 
at this point. 

Your near-by Armstrong representative will be 
glad to help you arrange for testing your equip- 
ment. Contact him or write direct to ny 
Armstrong Cork Company, 4502 Queen 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 




















After testing, you get a complete and confidential report 
on the performance of your equipment. Armstrong can 
put your units through the entire series of tests or you can 
specify only certain tests, such as sweat patterns. Tests 
are conducted free, provided one of the models you submit 
uses any of Armstrong's efficient equipment insulations:— 
LK® Corkboard, Fiberglas*, or Temlok®. 
*® OCFCorp. 


ARVISTRONGS EQUIPMIENT INSULATION 


LK CORKBOARD ° 


FIBERGLAS: + 1S ae On 





In Jack London’s story, the Sea Wolf was a hard 
adventurous skipper who knew nothing about food 
— and cared less. In the modern Sea Wolf 

aurant, in Jack London Square, Oakland, Calif., 
the skipper and his crew think differently. 


They know the secret of good food is to keep it fresh. 
That's why Jamison Cold Storage Doors were selected 
for this beautiful restaurant. Jamison Cold Storage 





Door construction, insulation and hardware keep 
refrigeration and cold storage at peak efficiency. 


The best architects and contractors specify the best 
in cold storage doors—JAMISON. Architect for the 
Sea Wolf: Harry A. Bruno, Oakland, Calif... . Insu- 
lation Contractor: Western Asbestos Co. JAMISON 
COLD STORAGE DOOR CO., HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


COLD STORAGE LAYOUT—Three doors marked ‘“A’’ are 3’ x 6'6” 
Series “SO” with 16 gauge Kickplate on front, back and edges 4’ up. 
Two doors marked ““B” are Overlap Super Freezer with Metal on back. 





SUPER FREEZER DOOR in Meat Storage Room leading 
to General Freezer. 


SERIES “SO” DOORS to Fruit and Vegetable Room and Fish 
Refrigerator. 





